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THE EDITOR'S FARM NOTES. 





SECOND ANNUAL EXCURSION. 

More than a score of brother farmers 
have just notified the writer of their 
intention to take in the second annual 
excursion of “Michigan Farmer Folks.” 

In traveling through the State we 
have met several score of Farmer read- 
ers who have decided to go, and it now 
looks as though the largest and finest 
passenger steamer on the “Great 
Lakes” would hardly hold the crowd. 

Since the notice of the excursion was 
given in this paper, three weeks ago, 
we have been repeatedly asked, “Where 
are you going, and what are the rates?” 

We take this occasion to state that 
all details iave not been arranged, but 
no doubt the publishers of The Farmer 
will give them out in the near future. 
So please be sure to save your “pin 
money” and go with us on this second 
excursion. 

Several who went last year from 
Southern and Western Michigan have 
recently notified us that they will go 
again this year. Al] declared it the fin- 
est and cheapest pleasure trip they ever 
experienced. 

The time set is between “oat har- 
vest” and “corn cutting,” the best time 
of the year. and occurs when farmers 
can leave their work with the least in- 
convenience. 

POWER MILLS. 

I have used a 12-foot steel windmill 
for more than a year, and it is surpris- 
ing the power it has to cut stalks or 
erind feed. 

But it will not grind thirty bushels 
2n hour, as some of your correspond- 
ents represent theirs to do; but with a 
ood breeze will grind ten bushels an 
hour, which is as fast as most farmers 
require, 

It has all the power I want for home 
A larger one might be better if a 
ian wanted to do custom grinding, but 
it is doubtful if that would pay every 
farmer. I have thought several times, 
When you are mentioning the success 
of different individuals’ windmills, that 
' would be quite a favor to your read- 
ers if you mentioned the make of mill 
they have. 

ABOUT GRINDER PLATES. 

The mill I use gives good satisfac- 
lion, but the grinding rings wear out 
much faster than represented, and 
faster, I judge, than some other men’s 
inils, from their reports. About one 
lundred bags of grain is all one set of 
plates will grind successfully. 

here are two other mills, same as 
mine, near by that claim better work 
than I get. Another of a different 
luake wears out at 60 er 70 bags. 1 
understand some of my neighbors are 
“talking” windmill, and I would like 
them to get the best there is, if it is 
different from mine. 

A POINT FOR PATRONS TO CONSIDER. 

It is a fact that every farmer ought 
‘o know that The Michigan Farmer is 
lie best farm paper for Michigan farm- 
vrs. It is surprising that any of P. of 
H. (Patron of Husbandry—Ed.) should 


think of doing without it. 
Sanilac Co., Mich. J. M. 


use 





GRINDING CAPACITY RATED TOO HIGH. 

This is the fault of some manufac- 
turers and advertisers, and there is no 
need of it. Then we farmers like to 
brag sometimes about what we can do 
—that is, it is our own defect, though 
possibly a hereditary taint. 

We have never ground over 20 bush- 
els per hour with our mill, and usually 
from 12 to 15 bushels. We want our 
corn and oats ground fine, and so we 
set the grinder burrs to run closely to- 
gether. 

We have used one set of burrs in our 
mill for three years, grinding many 
hundreds of bushels. While at home 
a few days ago we put in a new set, 
and found the old burrs were not very 
badly worn. 

These burrs ure couical and have a 
large grinding surface. Thus the work 
of grinding is done very close to the 
shaft. The principle of the arrange- 
ment is correct. The burrs fit perfect- 
ly and never rub together, even when 
the mill is empty. 

One reason why our burrs work so 
nicely—and all our machinery, in fact— 
is because we take good care of it. All 
shafting is set to run perfectly true, 
and always kept well lubricated with 
as good a grade of oil as we ean find. 

By grinding the grain coarsely we 
eould grind much faster, but we prefer 
finely ground grain for all our cattle, 
horses and pigs. 

As to the size of wind-wheel for a 
power mill, 12 feet in diameter is 
enough for general use on many farms. 
unless one designs to run a fodder 
shredder. Our 16-foot wheel is none 
toe large for running the 18-inch shred- 
der, and we need a good wind to keep 
up the required speed of 1,500 to 1,800 
revolutions per minute. 

We, too, think every Patron should 
take The Farmer, and help in every 
way possible to advance the various 
interests of every agriculturist in the 
State. 

DRILLED CORN. 

I have been watching your Farm 

Notes to see if you were going to put 


in any drilled corn this spring. I ex- 
pect to put in about 14 acres. 
I think of buying a weeder. What 


kind would you recommend? 
Cass Co., Mich. WM. VAN NESS. 


We shall not drill in our field corp 
this season. Last summer we drilled 
in 16 acres with a two-horse grain drill. 
setting the machine to put in about six 
quarts per acre. 

This was the smallest amount we 
could set the drill for. Our corn 
a little too thick to suit us, though we 
secured almost 100 bushels of ears per 


was 


acre. 

We had no trouble to keep the corn 
clean from weeds, and the work of har- 
rowing, weeding and horse cultivation 
was never more easy to accomplish. 
The method of drilling was very satis- 
factory, and to be preferred in catch- 
ing weather when fitting corn ground. 

Upon the whole, we like drilled corn, 
and should have followed the same 
plan this season, but for the fact that 
we wish to try an experiment with a 
two-lorse wire check rower. 








WIRE CHECK ROWING CORN. 
or several years we have heard so 
much about checking corn on moder- 
ately rolling ground by means of a wire 
stretched across the field. So much 
has been said about such practice be- 
ing a failure. that we have refused to 
try the experiment for several years. 

Now we have decided to check in the 
corn by wire on the same field that 
was drilled in last year. The machine 
is guaranteed to do good work in 
checking, and if it does not we shall 
not keep it, but will go back to drilling 
again next season. 

We never used a wire check rower, 
and really do not need such a machine 
to plant our small fields of 20 acres. 
But we do not really see why more of 
these machines are not used on large 
farms, only moderately rolling, if the 
stories told by manufacturers and 
agents are 33% per cent true. At any 
rate, we shall test the matter for our- 
selves, and if it is a fizzle, it will, be 
only one more, 

Many times we have been asked at 
the institutes, and by our brother 
farmers, when visiting their homes, as 
to whether such a machine was really 
a success on rolling ground. We ex- 
pect to know more about this matter 
before the season is over. 

The wire check rower is about the 
only tool, used on Michigan farms, that 
the writer is not “expert” in handling. 
A photograph of some of the cross 
rows of corn will be taken, when the 
corn is high enough, to how 
straight (or crooked) the rows are over 
the hills and hollows. The writer will 
do the work himself, unless called 
away from home on urgent business, 

THE HORSE WEEDER. 

We have used four of the leading 
patterns, in order to test them, and find 
them all good. Some improvements 
have been made within the last year 
or two. We hardly know which we 
would prefer. 

The horse weeder is destined to come 


show 


into more general use as its utility be- 
comes more thoroughly understood. It 
is a special purpose tool, and of course 
cannot be used for everything. 
For the Michigan Farmer. 

WHAT SHALL HE DO? 

I have lately bought a piece of land 
that is a very stiff clay. About six 
inches under the top soil is a blue clay. 
I dug down three feet and found noth- 
ing but blue clay with a very small 
percentage of sand. 





Some of the land not far from it 
has gray sand mixed with the top 


clay. The man I bought the farm of 
had corn and potatoes there last year. 
I do not know what luck he had. 

I am plowing it now to put corn on 
it and follow with wheat next fall. 
But when I saw what condition the 
soil was in I hesitated. 

The land lies quite flat and needs 
draining. In a wet season the water 
stands there. I have no manure to 
put on it, and as I am a young farmer, 
just starting, I would like to hear from 
others, of more experience, what I had 
best do with it. 

Would subsoiling, lime, or land plas- 
ter do any good? 

A SUBSCRIBER. 
Mich. 


Van Buren Co., 





(We have had no experience with 
such soil, but would recommend drain- 
ing as soon as possible. Such land is 
naturally cold and needs both drain- 
age and aeration. 

Cannot some one who lives in your 
section furnish you the needful in- 
formation? We would be glad to hear 
from friend C, B. Charles, than whom 
there is no better authority in expert 
knowledge and treatment of such soils. 
—Kd.) 


For the Michigan Farmer, 
SOME FACTS ABOUT 
IZERS. 


FERTIL- 


It is more than sixty years since I 
began experimenting with trees, plants 
and soil, and in all my occupation in 
the schoolroom, on the farm, in the 
market garden, orchard and nursery, 
it has been my greatest pleasure to 
observe the moods of nature and to 
study the organization, development 
and habits of living things. 

My experiments always had an ob- 
ject in view, and a reasonable hope of 
predicated results. Even in cases of 
failure I found ample reward in the 
excitement of anticipation, and with- 
out this stimulating zest farm labor 
would have been a slavish drudgery, 
unworthy of the energies of an active, 
progressive life. 

When a boy I pulled sorrel out of 
the corn hills in the field that lay be- 
tween two limestone ledges, and my 
father burnt a limekiln for the purpose 
of using it on the land. But the sorrel 
grew just the same, and I remember 
how I saw it in after years climbing 
over a heap of refuse lime near the 
kiln, Let any one try the experimeut, 
as I did in Ilinois, of sowing lime on 
a patch of sorrel, and he will be con- 
vinced that it will produce no effect 
on its growth. 

As a fertilizer I have found it use- 
less upon all kinds of soils, and I ought 
to have known it without trial, for 
after exposure to the atmosphere it 
absorbs carbonic acid and is converted 
into insoluble carbonate of lime, and 
of no more account than sand. 

Of all commercial fertilizers I have 
used I have found guane the most ef- 
fective on worn-out soils. In Fairfax 
Co., Va., the old tobacco lands were so 
exhausted that in 1852 we could not 
get over 10 or 15 bushels of corn or 
wheat to the acre, and timothy, clover 
or buckwheat would not grow at all. 

But with 50 lbs. of guano the buck- 
wheat would lodge, and 150 Ibs. would 
give from 30 to 50 bushels of corn to 
the acre, and another 150 Ibs. added 
in the fall gave 25 to 30 bushels of 
wheat, which was followed with a- 
heavy crop of clover and timothy. 

I intend to try 100 Ibs. on an acre 
here on corn ground that is to be fol- 
lowed with wheat in the fall, and if 
the effect is not visible to the naked 
eye on the strip through the middle of 
the field I shall not consider the ex- 
periment of enough value to repeat. 

The guano should be mixed with an 
equal bulk of plaster and sowed broad- 
cast after plowing. I think the use of 
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fertilizers in the drill or hill a make- 
shift that on poor ground may do more 
harm than good. I have used guano 
in the drill for potatoes after the pota- 
toes are partly covered and have found 
it an invariable remedy for the scab 
fungus. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that 
commercial fertilizers enter directly 
into the growth of the plant. The 300 
ibs. of guano gave an increase of over 
a ton above any possible crops that 
could have been raised without its use. 
The elements of the fertilizer act chem- 
ically on the waste matter of the soil, 
converting it into soluble plant food. 
And as oxygen may be essential to 
the process, the fertilizer should not 
‘be buried in the ground beyond the 
reach of the atmosphere. 

All the small grains, and even corn, 
feed near the surface, while the deeper 
roots which support the plant get their 
share washed to them by the rains, 
and it is a great waste to let the very 
substance they need lie dormant. 

Calhoun Co., Mich. OBSERVER. 

(We never could get any guano, but 
hope to secure some in time for seed- 
ing wheat next fall.—Ed.) 

For the Michigan Farmer. 
MANURING AND CROP ROTATION. 

In reading the suggestions upon ma- 
nuring in your issue of Jan. 15, by 
friend E. E. Owens, I thought of some 
experiences that I have had in the 
past 60 years, which I would like to 
get in shape so they might be of 
some benefit. 

I commenced farming on my own 
account in 1844, being then 20 years 
old, previous to which an older brother 
and myself had been doing the larger 
part of the work on my father’s farm. 

One field had been in meadow for 
many years. Had been manured at 
different times, still it was sward- 
bound so the grass was light, frequent- 
ly not more than 1,000 or 1,200 Ibs. of 
hay to the acre. Another field had 
been planted to corn, manured in the 
hill, yet produced nothing great ‘n 
crops. 

I want particularly to speak of the 
meadow the last year before it was 
plowed. It was sowed with land plas- 
ter, which increased the growth. The 
following year plowed and planted to 
corn and the crop was enormous. The 
idea was to plant it again, to get a 
better crop. The sod was rotted but 
result was not as good a crop. The 
next year it was sowed to oats, and it 
was one of the largest crops I have 
ever seen. 

I commenced farming soon after the 
above result. I used a manure build- 
ing several years, and of cgurse made 
and applied very much manure with 
good results. 

But, with my experience, I have be- 
come convinced that there is no way to 
husband and use manure like com- 
mencing, say the first of October, to 
draw and spread manure on grass 
lands suitable for corn the next year. 
(That’s our belief.—Ed.) It stimulates 
the grass and makes a strong sod. 
You notice in Mr. Owen's account, that 
where the straw stack had rotted down 
the corn was much the best. 

Now, after grass is done growing, 
and fall and winter chores come on, 
draw your manure, made by horses, 
cattle, sheep, and swine, right to field 
as fast as made, and spread evenly up- 
on your ground for corn the next sea- 
son. There is no danger of getting 
land too rich for corn or roots. 

In a regular crop rotation, I believe 
oats are the best to follow corn, al- 
though barley may be good on some 
soils. Then sow wheat, when the 
ground is plowed for wheat. If you 
have some manure that has been made 
during the summer, put manure on 
the poorest places. It will help the 
wheat, also insure a good catch of 
grass and clover seed. 

A very good way is to mix clover 
and timothy and sow on the wheat 
ground. The following year mow for 
hay, the second year in grass, or fifth 
year in rotation, it is a good thing to 
pasture, for it is likely to destroy more 
or less worms and get in better shape 
for the manure to follow with corn. 

So you see the rotation is corn, oats, 
wheat, hay, and pasture, With such 
a rotation, with what teams a man 
needs to do the work, then with 
enough cattle, sheep and hogs to utilize 
the coarse grains, and use up the hay, 
stalks and straw, to make more ma- 
nure, to feed well-drained land, one 
ought to expect profitable crops, and 
make a good foundation for the next 
generation to do better. 


SUBSCRIBER. 

(Sorry we could find no name or 
address attached to this excellent ar- 
ticle. It is safe to follow such good 
advice.—Ed.) 


aad 


TILLAGE TOOLS AND METHODS. 





Many times the best results in rais- 
ing a crop are not attained, simply by 
improper or careless methods in fit- 
ting the seed bed. In the first place a 
man must have a good plow, and then 
very much depends upon the man us- 
ing it. Any implement or tool that 
does not do good work should be dis- 
carded. Never purchase a plow which 
has only one feature to recommend it, 


_and that is ease of draft. 


A plow to do thorough work must 
be adjusted by a man who knows just 
what he wants, or in other words, a 
plowman. It would seem almost use- 
less to tell a man how to plow, and 
yet going through the country and see- 
ing how many fields are not more than 
half plowed it seems proper to say a 
word about it in connection with prop- 
er tillage. Strike the furrows straight 
and then keep them so by plowing 
each one the same width, and if a 
crook should get into one take it out 
before plowing several furrows all of 
them croosed, 

Adjust the whifHetrees so that the 
horse in the furrow pulls straight from 
the center of the furrow, or in other 
words. don’t use a long evener. So 
many men don’t realize how much 
more a horse is required to pull if the 
whiffletrees are so adjusted that the 
team is pulling against each other all 
the time. Have the evener just twice 
the length of the distance from the 
nose of the plow to the center of the 
next furrow. The great majority of 
eveners are from six to ten inches 
longer than this or are used in the 
plow the same as on a wagon. 

I believe a word of caution should 
be raised about not using a jointer. 
Every plow should have a good jointer 
adjusted so as to turn under all the 
coarse manure, stubble or grass in the 
field, so that when the field is plowed 
not a bit of it shows. 

Prof Roberts says a jointer on a 
plow properly used is more effective 
than going over the field once with a 
spring-tooth harrow. My experience 
is that this is true on old land as well 
as sod. 

Keep the plow points sharp and 
keep some extra ones always on hand. 
Oftentimes a dull point can be used 
again in early spring before the land 
gets very hard by excessive dry weath- 
er. But above all things. don’t skim 
over the ground with a dull point to 
save buying a new one, even if you 
have only a little more plowing to do. 
The better work of a sharp point will 
pay the cost of the point many times 
over in the crop raised. 

When plowing a large field in a dry 
time don't leave it untouched until 
you get it all plowed. Not only will 
you lose by evaporation, but when you 
come to fit it you can’t fine it nearly so 
well as you could if you had gone over 
it with a harrow before it got so dry. 
In a very heavy clay soil this is par- 
ticularly true. My experience is that 
good land should always be rolled be- 
fore a harrow is put into it, thus put- 
ting down any furrows not nicely 
turned over and firming the seed bed 
more, besides making it fit easier. 

It is important to have the harrow 
sharp. A dollar paid to the black- 
smith in making the harrow sharp 
may save twice that amount in every 
piece of land fitted, in the ease of the 
work and thoroughness of the opera- 
tion. Be sure the land is in perfect 
tilth before you attempt to put on the 
seed. 

No matter if you are late getting in 
the crop, don’t neglect fitting the 
ground well for the sake of getting the 
crop in a day or two sooner. One of 
the very best times to cultivate a hoed 
crop is before the crop is put on. Stir 
the ground deeply and well, always 
realizing the more it is stirred and the 
finer it is the more plant food is liber- 
ated. 

After the crop is sowed many peo- 
ple roll the land and then leave it in 
that condition, never touching it again 
until harvest time. Experience has 
taught me that it is always best to go 
over the ground, in a few days after 
rolling it, with a light harrow, thus 
leaving the ground rough or stirred 
rather than in a hard, compact state. 

If the piece is to be seeded in the 
spring with the grain I believe many 
people fail in not putting the grass 
seed in deep enough. This can be 
easily remedied by putting the seeder 
ahead of the drill rather than behind 

it, thus putting the seed in deeper. 
These are some of the things a farmer 
should always bear in mind if he is to 
raise successful crops. 


F. A. CONVERSE. 
Jefferson Co., N. Y. 





(The above interests us very much. 





We have read it over twice, and can 
indorse the sharp points advocated by 
friend Converse, as well as the plow 
points. 

Very few practical farmers in Mich- 
igan now use a plow without a jointer 
attached. We could not plow without 
one, and expect to do a good job in 
turning under clover and manure. 

For plowing during a dry time, we 
would suggest the use of a pole drag 
to follow the plow, rather than a har- 
row or roller. This for heavy clay 
loam soil.—Ed.) 





PREVENTING SCAB IN POTATOES. 





To the Editor of The Michigan Farmer. 
Please tell me through The Farmer 
what the preparation is that is used 
for soaking potatoes in to prevent the 
scab, how to prepare it, and the meth- 
od of applying the same, I would like 
to hear from farmers who have had 
experience in treating their seed pota- 
toes whether it was a success or not. 
FRED J. ROWLEY. 


Shiawassee Co., Mich. 
The most effective remedy for scab 


in the potato is to soak the seed in a 
solution of corrosive sublimate. Two 
ounces of corrosive sublimate are dis- 
solved in two gallons of hot water. Let 
stand twelve hours, then add thirteen 
gallons of water. This makes 15 gal- 
lons in all. The potatoes intended for 
seed are put in «a wire basket or in an 
old gunny sack, and placed in the so- 
lution, where they are allowed to re- 
main an hour and a half. Then take 
out, allow them to drain until nearly 
dry, and then they are ready to cut for 
seed. It should be remembered that 
corrosive sublimate is a deadly poison, 
and care must be taken to keep away 
from the solution. 

Another method is, cut the potatoes 
and then sprinkle them with flowers 
of sulphur until no more will adhere; 
the seed is then ready for planting. 
Sulphur is a good remedy if it can be 
applied so as to cover the seed well, but 
it will be difficult to do this, so we 
think the corrosive sublimate treat- 
ment will be the most effective. 

One thing should always be remem- 
bered in connection with scab. The soil 
becomes more or less affected where a 
crop of scabby potatoes has been 
grown, and therefore should not be 
used again for the crop for a couple or 
three years. Then bins, baskets, or 
anything used to hold or handle scabby 
potatoes will infect the seed if they are 
used after it has been treated. You 
should therefore have fresh soil, and 
in planting the treated seed be sure 
and use none but new bags, baskets or 
boxes. To make the treatment effective 
all these conditions must be observed. 

R. G. 





From our Paris Correspondent. 
WHAT FRENCH AGRICULTURISTS 
ARE DOING. 


Paris, April 1, 1898. 
In France not only oxen, but milch 
cows, are largely employed as draught 
animals, field labor, carting, etc. It 
was interesting to know if such em- 
ployment, that renders important serv- 


ices, affected the yield of milk, and } 


its quality. M. O. Stittich has conduct- 
ed experiments during five weeks to as- 
eertain a solution. The cows worked 
12 hours daily, less 3 allowed for rest 
and meals. During this labor period 
the yield of milk diminished 7 to 8 per 
cent, exactly corresponding to the 
elimination of water by — respira- 
tion and transpiration. The milk was 
analyzed daily. Pending work, the 
milk was richer in fatty substances; so 
was the milk after the night, though 
the quantity yielded was less abund- 
ant. Only in the evening milkings was 
a difference in buttery matters sensi- 
ble. On the whole, the results of the 
daily milkings displayed no important 
differences, either in richness of butter 
or nitrogen, than that from cows all 
day at rest. The quantity of milk can 
be less, due to transpiration, but the 
percentage of butter is not altered. 
Small cultivators ought now to be 
happy. They can, if industrious and of 
good chracter, obtain loans of money, 
less interest, for the charges are only 
nominal. The agricultural syndicates, 
to a certain degree, were stopped in 
their progress, due to the want of cap- 
ital. They had since 1894 all the legis- 
lative facilities for obtaining money, 
only, as ever, the capitalists declined to 
lean, and the banks would incur no 
risks beyond 90 days—so useless for 
the farmer who requires about 12 
months to turn his produce into cash. 
At the same time a bank cannot have 
iis rolling capital tied up too long; that 
could under certain circumstances com- 
promise its commercial standing. The 
Bank of France, that alone acts for the 





State and has the right, exclusively, 1, 
issue notes, had its charter renewed on 
certain conditions, among others, 4, 
lend the State 40,000,000 frances till 


1913, without interest. equal t, 
an annual gift of 1,250,000 
francs, plus 2,000,000 francs of 
its profits annually, during the 


continuance of the charter. These 
moneys have been concentrated, ani 
form the nest-egg for the working of 
the Rural Regional Banks to be ere. 
ated, and worked modestly. There wil] 
be no head bank, so that is a big econ. 
omy secured. These banks will work 
in with the agricultural syndicates. 
whose humble members it is the aim to 
help. The syndicate will back the ap- 
plications, and make good ary possible 
loss resulting from their recommend:- 
tion. This sweeps away at once the 
local money-lender, the “gombeen” 
men, and even the work of honest no- 
taries, whose fees had all the same ty 
be met. Henceforth the small culti- 
vator will not have to mortgage his lit- 
tle property and sweat till his death- 
bed to wipe out the debt. He will have 
only office expenses to meet, no stam) 
duties, no registration fees. Does he 
want to purchase a pair of oxen, carts. 
implements, drain a field, or reclaim 4 
note? He applies for the loan, that he 
is bound to redeem within two years. 
But how is the bank protected or guar- 
anteed? It has the security of the col- 
lective syndicate; the banks issue 
“bonds,” redeemable within two years: 
their value is a veritable home circular 
letter; the holder, or the borrower. 
draws against the total by 3, 6, 9 or 12- 
month bilis so that he is always re- 
paying by installments within the two 
years. Money ig thus always coming 
in to cover the risk. But the French 
press overlooks one coming success— 
for there can be no doubt about the lat- 
ter—the working of the banks being 
subject to the financial inspectors of 
the treasury. People with money will 
then come forward with savings to 
lend. 3ut ere 1918 the rural banks 
will drift into those wonderful popular 
banks, that form the backbone of the 





modest industries of Germany and 
Italy. However, the favors in store for 


the small French farmer will not end 
here. The system of ‘“‘warrants,” witlh- 
out removal if produced, will be taken 
up by the rural banks as soon as the 
storehouses or granaries can be con- 
structed. A farmer can then obtain an 
advance on his produce to the extent 
of three-fourths of its value, and be in- 
dependent of market “drops.” The 
granaries licensed by the State will he 
worked on the same principle as the 
contents of bonded warehouses are 
managed for the other industries. 


PLASTER ON CORN, 


I would like to ask your opinion ‘n 
regard to putting plaster on corn just 
after it comes up. How much plasier 
would you put on each hill, and do 
you think it would pay for the expense 
of putting it on? 

Berrien Co., Mich. A SUBSCRIBER 

(Hardly think it pays, from our ex- 
perience.—Ed.) 








The Backeye Hillside Caltivator. 

Every farmer who has had anything like an 
extended experience on the farm is acquainted 
with the difficulties attending the growing of hoed 
or cultivated crops on hillside lands. The ordi- 
nary wheeled cultivator will not fit the case be- 
cause po man living could keep the wheels from 
sliding upon the new row below and grinding it 
out by the root. No, the thing necessary iS 3 
7 constructed cultivator that will perform 
all the requirements of a first-class machine of 
this class and in addition possesses the ability to 
stand up to the row on the steepest hillside. These 
special requirements are met by this No. 16 Hill- 
side Buckeye Cultivator. The leading feature Is 
in the broken pivoted axle which is so arranged as 
to admit of guiding the machine perfectly with 
the feet. This arrangement is of greatest advan- 
tage on a hillside for the reason that the wheels 
may be so set or regulated as to run quarteringly. 
gathering or taking in an extra slice of land. 
which affords the resistance necessary to hold the 
machine to the row and the work. This machine 
operates equally well on level land and because of 
its sensitiveness and quick change of direction Is 
pert ee useful in cultivating crooked rows. 

t meets all the requirements of a first-class culti- 
vator for every variety of ~~ Write the manu- 
facturers, P. P. Mast & Co., Springfield, Ohio, for 
circulars, prices, etc. 


DWARF ESSEX RAPE. 


Within six weeks from time of sowing it is 
ready for pasturing. One acre will carry 12 to 16 
sheep from 6 to 8 weeks. Price by freight. or ex- 
press: 1 Ib., 10c.; 25 lbs., 8c. per lb.; 100-Ib. lots, ‘Cc. 

Ss. M. ISBELL 


er lb. 5 & ee 
, 125, 127 and 129 W. Pearl St., Jackson, Mich. 
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Live Stock. 


——CoNDUCTED BY ROBERT GIBBONS. 
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Yo the Editor of The Michigan Farmer: 
IIave been a reader of your most 
valuable paper the past year. Have 
heen much interested in the questions 
asked and discussed. Allow me, if 
you please, to ask w hat course to pur- 
sue next season for pasture. Can rape 
pe sown on grounds now in rye and to 
pe pastured till June 15? Sown at 
that time when could it be pastured? 
Is rape of value for cattle as well as 
for sheep? Please state price of seed, 
ihe amount sown per acre, and how 


sown? Where can good sced be ob- 
tained? 
st. Joe Co., Mich. Cc. 


The above letter was sent ~ tine 
dairy editor, but how long ago we can- 
not state, as it was not dated. Two 
other articles for this department 
came from the same source a number 
of weeks after they had been written. 
If our readers wish prompt replies 
ihey must send their queries direct to 
the person in charge of the department 
in whieh their inquiries belong. An- 
other point: Correspondents must 
vive their names in full, even if they 
do not wish them published. It is the 
only means we have of knowing that 
ihe party has a right to the informa- 
tion asked for. 

A short time ago we printed full in- 
structions regarding the cultivation 
and pasturing of the rape crop. We 
presume our correspondent did not 
notice it, and so we answer his 
queries, which were pretty fully an- 
swered in the article referred to. 

It will-be ample time to put in rape 
after June 15th. It should be ready 
io turn into by the first week in Au- 
gust. If your field is at all large, bet- 
ier divide it into two parts, sowing the 
second part about the first of July. 
Then your pasture will be continuous, 
as by the time the first field is eaten 
down, the other will be ready to turn 
into. 

There is no class of live stock which 
will not be pleased to get into a field 
of yape. The plant is of the nature of 
cabbage, and is much relished by cat- 
ile, sheep and hogs, and all will do 
well on it. Horses and poultry are al- 
so very fond of it, but horses should 
not be given a chance to eat all they 
wish, as it may cause trouble. In put- 
ting in the rape we think it best to do 
so with a-drill, so the ground can be 
kept worked while the plants are 
small, so as to stop the growth of 
weeds, and retain the moisture in the 
soil. The drill rows should be about 
2S inches apart, and the seed required 
will be 2% to 3 pounds per acre. If 
sown broadcast it will require 4 
pounds per acre. The seed is for sale 
hy all the leading seed houses, and it 
costs from 25 to 30 cents per Ib., or 
fromm $8 to $10 per hundred Ibs. 





FEEDING SU 

The State Agricultural College Ex- 
periment Station of Colorado, has is- 
sued a bulletin on the beet sugar in- 
dustry of that state, which includes a 
great deal of information regarding 
the feeding of the pulp to live stock, 
and ihe results obtained from its use. 
Chis information will be of great in- 
terest to farmers who are thinking of 
raising beets as soon as a factory can 
he secured in their neighborhood. It 
shows that the beet sugar industry, 
once developed, will have an impor- 
lantand beneficial influence upon other 
lines of agriculture, especially stock 
feeding, which is continually growing 
in importance in this State. We give 
‘oe extracts from this bulletin relat- 
ing to stock fecding in Colorado and 
Nebraska: 

At the Lehi sugar factory the pulp 
is carefully stored in immense silos 
built in the ground, without any cover- 
ing. About half a per cent in weight 
of salt is sprinkled on every layer 
of pulp as it goes into the silos. These 
‘Wo silos are built of heayy timber and 
ve 10 feet deep, 20 feet wide on the 
Hottom, 24 feet wide on top, and 800 
feet long. Storage capacity of both, 
14,000 tons of pulp. They are floored. 

Tracks are run into the center of 
these silos, which are open at one 
‘nd. A water-way is built under the 
“enter of the tracks to carry away 
the water draining from the wet pulp. 
The tracks run between the feed 
yards, and horses pull the small cars 
Cut of the silos. The pulp is fed in 


GAR BEET PULP. 











open troughs and the alfalfa hay from 
racks. The pulp is fed to both cattle 
and sheep. The stock have always 
Access to plenty of hay, pulp and wa- 
ter. They never feed a pound of 
grain in fattening the stock, unless the 
pulp gives out. In 1895 they fed the 
pulp which had accumulated for three 
years. Both here and at Eddy the 
sheep seemed especially fond of the 
dry pulp from the top of the silos. 

The cattle at Lehi were put on this 
feed November 3, 1897, and the sheep 
about two weeks later. The cattle 
get on full feed in about ten days, 
and the sheep at once. They were a 
rough lot of cattle, but many were 
then (Dec. 20) ready for the butcher. 
The sheep were mostly May lambs, 
with about 200 head of broken 
mouthed ewes. They were in splendid 
condition, not ten poor sheep in the lot. 
Supt. George Austin says that they 
feed about a hundred days; that cattle 
consume about 15 pounds of hay and 
100 pounds of pulp per day, and the 
sheep two pounds of hay and three to 
four pounds of pulp per day. He said 
from the way the sheep were gaining 
they would reach the market averag- 
ing 90 pounds per head. (They were 
weighed into the yard at 60 pounds per 
head.) He also says that the pulp 
gives the best results after fermenting 
in silos for thirty days, and should not 
be fed before then. He says that if 
there be any criticism on this feed, it 
is that the stock get too fat, but that 
the sheep top the Chicago market and 
find ready sale also in foreign markets. 
They have not nearly enough pulp to 
supply the local demand. 

At the Eddy, N. M. factory stock 
yards they are feeding only sheep this 
season. The sheep there are said to 
use eight pounds of pulp and one 
pound of hay per head per day. 

From the Grand Island factory pulp 
is furnished to feed sheep at Shelton, 
Nebraska. Ed. Graham, (manager for 
BE. KF. Swift) and Matthews and Stock- 
well are feeding there. The latter 
wrote January 1, 1898, that they are 
feeding 25,000 head of lambs on the 
pulp; that they consume about three 
pounds per head per day, and that the 
freight on pulp is 30 cents per ton 
from Grand Island. 

John Reimers has fed pulp to cattle 


for three years at Grand Island. He 
uses about 50 pounds of pulp, 20 


pounds corn meal, a little bran, and oil 
cake, and the usual amount of hay per 
head per day, as a full ration. 

Hake Bros., of Grand Island, Neb., 
fed 200 head of cattle and 20,000 head 
of lambs on beet pulp, at the factory 
feed yards this season. They have fed 
cattle on beet pulp, both there and at 
Norfolk for several years. They feed 
about SO pounds of pulp and 12 to 20 
pounds of corn meal per head per day. 
They say that the cattle coming to the 
feed yard from the ranges find the 
moist pulp a great help in making the 
change from grass feed to hay; say 
the sheep get on a full feed of pulp 
within 24 hours, and that the lambs 
use about 4 pounds of pulp and 1 to 
1% pounds of corn meal per head per 
day, mixed, beside the hay. 

W. H. Butterfield fed 1,000 head of 
cattle on pulp at the Norfolk, Neb., 
sugar factory yards this season. Has 
fed there several years. He feeds 
about 70 pounds pulp mixed with 15 
pounds corn meal per head per day; 
also all the hay they will eat. Says 
the steers on this feed use only about 
a ton of hay per head during the en- 
tire feeding season; says beet pulp is 
an especially fine feed for sheep. 

One farmer pertinently says: “There 
is no better factory for the profitable 
use of sugar beets than running them 
through the live stock on the farm, 
and converting them into milk, meat 
and manure.” An analysis shows the 
dry material contains about the same 
nitrogen, free extract, and crude pro- 
tein and about one-half the crude fat 
of ground wheat. In Utah they are 
largely used as hog feed, and it is even 
claimed that their use will prevent 
the hog cholera. 

The beet chips (tops) and leaves are 
largely fed where the beets are raised 
for the factories. In France the beet 
chips are worth $2.70 and the leaves 
$1.80 per ton. 

The beet pulp produced at the sugar 
factories is of especial value as a food 
for live stock. At the Nebraska fac- 
tory it is given away free. At other 
factories it is sold for 50 to 75 cents 
per ton. At or near all the factories 
a very large number of cattle and 
sheep are fed. It is a fine feed for 
dairy cows, but care must be taken not 
to feed to excess with alfalfa hay, as 
it is too fattening. It has proven to be 
especially good food for sheep, when 
used with alfalfa hay. 





The factories produce in pulp about 
50 per cent in weight of the beets, or 
say 180 tons per day at Lehi, Utah. 
In the silos it loses about 10 per cent 
more water by the natural compres- 


sion, and is like a soft cheese. In Ne- 
braska the pulp contains about .5 per 
cent sugar and in Utah about .3 per 


eent sugar. 

In summing up results so far ob- 
tained in the beet sugar industry, the 
bulletin says: 

That a single beet sugar factory will 
produce enough beet pulp in a single 
season’s run of 100 days to fatten 35,- 
000 head of sheep—the pulp filling the 
place of hundreds of cars of corn now 
shipped to this state every fall and 
winter. That this pulp would be pro- 
duced just when needed for feeding, 
and should be a stimulus to that indus- 
try and a profit to a Colorado factory. 

That to become a leading national 
industry, it must be so simplified as to 
be beyond political hazard and the 
need of a protective tariff. 

That a closer relation must obtain 
between the producer of sugar in the 
field and those who extract it, at the 
factory, so that the profit may be be- 
lieved to be more equitably shared. 
The present enormous expense of fac- 
tory construction invites this, since 
the beet grower risks but a few dollars 
in farm machinery, and can _ stop 
growing beets any time, while the 
greatest risk to the factory, under 
proper Management, is a shortage in 
its supply of beets. 





WHAT HE THINKS OF THE HOG. 





At the last meeting of the Texas 
Swine Breeders’ Association the Hon. 
Barnett Gibbs gave an address, in 
which he spoke of the good quali- 
ties inherent in the hog, and what he 
expected him to do for the people of 
Texas. It is evident Mr. Gibbs is a 
warm admirer of the hog, and has 
been studying his history from the 
days of Moses until the present time. 
rhe world, he said, had never been 


able to get along without him. Moses 
had a hard time making the Jews 


let him alone, and Bismarck could not 
keep him out of Germany. The only 
reason Noah did net eat up the only 
specimens he had in the ark was be- 
cause he had nothing to smoke his 
bacon with, or else put in a ham al- 
ready smoked. The hog has been the 
mainstay of every nation, and gener- 
ally in war those armies that had the 
biggest rations of salt pork won the 
battles. He is a thousand times better 
than five-cent cotton, because you can 

it him, and if you don’t want to eat 
him this year you can salt him down 
and eat him next year. Five-cent cot- 
ton has made him of more importance 
than ever, but he was always the 
most reliable payer of mortgages in 
the United States. I believe he is of 
sufficient importance to have a show 
all to himself, just as they have the 
horse show in New York. 

Referring to the habits of the hog, 
he said: The hog is better than people 
think, even in his personal habits, if 
given a fair chance. He has inherited 
an uncomplaining disposition and don’t 
turn up his nose at filth, but he thrives 
better and prefers babbling brooks and 
pastures green. In his seasoned state 
he is a better financial basis than even 

gold or silver, and a promise to pay 
in cured meat is at par or at a pre- 


mium in every country except Tur- 
key. If the free silver statesmen 
would canvass ‘Texas on a platform of 


hog meat as a blood circulator they 
would do the state much good. Noah 
was told to pin his faith to a four- 
legged hog, and not a two-legged hog. 
I understand that the smart Yankee, 


seeing that Texas was going to be 
some hog herself. has sprung a new 


breed that has a streak of lean and a 
streak of fat exactly in the right place, 
and you might investigate this trick. 
The Irish always knew a good thing 
from the days of St. Patrick up to 
date, and they always pinned their 
faith to the pig. When the politicians 
and trusts fry the fat out of the people, 
why the people can only live by frying 
it out of the hog. One old sow has 
done more for America than all the 
eagles that ever flew; but in the early 
ages, before the hog was bred up, he 
got to keeping company with the devil 
and got a hard name, and for this rea- 
son never got on any coat of arms, not 
even of those millionaires of Chicago 
who made their fortunes out of him. 

The hog is all right, and the invent- 
ive genius of man or nothing else will 
ever down him long at a time. It 
was thought at the time that cotton- 
seed oil would hurt his standing as a 
grease maker, but it don’t. In north 
Texas he is at home and breeds fast 





and fattens faster than anywhere else, 
and now that we are building Texas 
packeries we will make Indiana and 
Iinois find a new market for their 
pork. 

If 1 was not opposed to interfering 
by law with the personal habits of the 
people, I would favor a law that re- 
quired every head of a family in Texas 
to always keep on hand one hog for 
himself, one for the old woman, and 
one for each of his children. We 
would then be fixed for war, high 
freight rates, and five-cent cotton. 
Gentlemen, the human system has to 
be greased even oftener than a_poli- 
tician or a farm wagon, and you are 
engaged in producing the only reliable 
grease for the business. There is a 
great deal in the hog. When educated 
he plays a good game of seven-up, un- 
educated he stakes his owner to play 
a stiff game. I would advise any law- 
yer or politician in going into the farm 


to bet his fees on the Texas hog, 
whether of the Berkshire or Poland- 


China breed. 

The hog is as economical a boarder 
as ever the farmer had, but of course 
will eat lavishly if set before him. 
The hog has suffered in the eyes of the 
world for the want of beauty, yet a 


roast pig, with a red apple in his 
mouth has, to my mind, a _ poetical 
east. The hog is worth more in Klon- 


dike than anything else, and he is 
worth more to Texas if he is handled 
right. 

When every Texas town has its 
own packery, and Dallas has three 
of them, the hog will put us out of 
the hole financially. I don't believe 
the hog was ever possessed -of the 
devil, but he multiplied so fast that 
there was not room for him on land 
and he had to plunge into the sea; be- 
sides Moses was in the sheep business 
and a bear on the hog market. 

I believe the future of north Texas 
lays in pork production and packeries. 
If ever I write a poem it will be on 
hog and hominy, spareribs and back- 


bones, not shipped from Chicago, but 
orn, raised, and killed and cured in 


If I had known as much 
do about hogs I 


north Texas. 
about politics as I 
would have been president of the 
United States. I know enough about 
politics not to express an opinion right 
here as to which is the best breed of 
hogs; they are all good enough, and all 
better than sea island or any other 


breed of five-cent cotton. The com- 
ing man in Texas industrial life is 


king, and he will knock out 
king. There will come a 
the glorious lone star of 
brightest on 


the hog 
the cattte 
time wlien 
Texas will not shine her 
Texas towns, and will not proudly 
flaunt around in a place dependent 
upon some other planet for her grav- 
itation, but will anchor herself on the 
back of a Berkshire hog with a feeling 
of security, and on the side of the hog 
we will brand, “in hog signo vincet.” 








O. WILSON, Okemos, Mich., propricter of the 
e Michigan Central herd of VED 

CHESTER WHITES. 
The largest herd in the 
f State. Stock of different 
ages always on _ sale. 
Write 7” Bw what you 
want. t Brahma 
eggs $1. 00 for 20. 
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Stationary and Portable. 


ECLIPSE (Wood Wheel) 
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PIPE, VALVES, Etc. 





Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 


Indianapolis 
Louisville 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 

San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
Portland, Ore. 
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Tr IE KENTUCKY DERBY. 





The Kentucky Derby, one of the 
great western events, was run at 
Louisville on Wednesday of last week. 
Although the weather was anything 
but pleasant, and the track muddy. 
over 15,000 people were on hand to 
see Kentucky’s great race run. It was 
a dark, gloomy day, with rain, which 
finally ceased about two o'clock, when 
the sun came out and dried up a part 
of the mud. The track was consid- 
ered about one and a half seconds 
slow. The starters were Plaudit, Lieb- 
er Karl, Isabey, and Han D'Or. 
Plaudit was the favorite with the Ken- 
tuckians, but Lieber Karl was the fa- 
vorite with outsiders, and heavily 
backed up by a host of friends, who 
thought him the horse of the year from 
his easy wins this season. 

The horses were sent away on the 
first break, with Lieber Karl in front. 
Isabey second, Plaudit third and Han 
p’Or last. Burns went out with Lieb- 
er Karl to make the pace, and he had 
command by half a length as they 
raced down to the stand, with Han 
D'Or second, Isabey third and Plaudit 
last, two lengths covering the bunch. 
These positions were maintained as 
they went around the lower turn and 
when they were straightened out on 
the backstretch Lieber Karl was a 
length and a half in front, while 
Simms had brought Plaudit up to sec- 
ond place. Down the home stretch 
they came with Simms hard at work 
on Plaudit. No thoroughbred ever re- 
sponded better. Each stride enabled 
him to cut down the distance, and 
when they faced the wire in the stretch 
Lieber Karl had but a half a length 
leading, with Plaudit still lessening 
the distance. They were on even terms 
at the eighth pole, and then, amid the 
lusty shouts of the thousands that 
packed the stands, the son of Himyar 
thundered down the track and to the 
wire winner of the twenty-fourth Ken- 
tucky Derby. Lieber Karl finished 
second, half a length back because he 
had met his superior at the weights; 
Isabey was third, a half length away, 
and Han D'Or last by two lengths. 

The time by quarters was 25%, 
50%, 1:17, 1:48%, 2:09. The time in 
this race since the distance was re- 
duced to a mile and a quarter is as 
follows: 1896, Ben Brush, 117 Ibs., 
2:07%; 1897, Typhoon IL, 117 Ibs., 
2:12%; 1898, Plaudit, 117 Ibs., 2:09. It 
was a good race for the condition of 
the track. 

Plaudit is a brown colt by Himyar, 
dam imp. Cinderella; he carried 117 
Ibs. Lieber Karl, the second horse, is 
a chestnut colt by Forester, dam Daisy 
Woodruff; he carried 122 Ibs. ‘The 
third horse, Isabey, is a chestnut colt 
by Strathmore, dam Belle of the High- 
lands. It is altogether likely from the 
eutcome of this race, that with the 
same weight up, Lieber Karl was 
rather a better horse on the day of the 
race than Plaudit. That five pounds 
additional was just enough to beat 
Lieber Karl and give the race io 
Plaudit. 





OF COURSE THERE WILL BE OB- 
JECTORS. 

When the new rules for standard 
registration, which were adopted last 
week by the American Trotting Asso- 
ciation, go into effect next November, 
there will be a field open for the es- 
tablishment of a trotting stud book, in 
which may be registered the pedigrees 
of the fast trotters and the sires and 
dams of fast trotters, that will, — to- 
gether with their produce, be forever 
barred from the Trotting Register. As 
an illustration of how the rules will 
work, it may be said that were Di- 
rectum, 2:0544, and Hulda, 2:08%, still 
unregistered when the new rules go 
into effect, they would then be ineligi- 
ble, and should the great pair be 
mated and the resulting foal take a 
record of two minutes, it would still 
have to remain outside of the trotting 
register, while a foal with three gener- 
ations of standard ancestors, but un- 
able to trot a mile in 2:30, would be 
eligible. The absurdity of the new 
standard will be more fully recognized 
when in the future some of the fastest 
trotters, bred in lines similar to those 
of Directum or Hulda, or when some 
great sire bred in lines similar to those 
of George Wilkes, Electioneer or Del- 
march shall be found to be shut out 








of the book supposed to be open to ihe 
best representatives of the trotting- 
bred horse. The writer has for some 
years believed that the Register should 
be a medium wherein the pedigrees of 
horses might be recorded and their au- 
thenticity thus be established, leaving 
horsemen to use their own judgment 
on the value of the pedigrees so re- 
corded. The adoption of the new rules 
will help to bring such a register or 
stud book to the fore, for a very fast 
and game trotting stallion, a great sire 
of race horses, or a mare productive of 
speed in the highest degree, will never 
be overlooked, even though such may 
be ineligible to standard registry. For 
such horses there will arise a necessity 
for some authoritative book in which 
their pedigrees may be recorded. That 
time is not so very far away, and un- 
less the Register Association recognizes 
the demand for such a book some one 
else will.—Horse World, 

No rules of registration can possibly 
be devised which will not work an in- 
justice in some instances; but such in- 
justice is more apparent than real. If 
the American trotter is to become a 
recognized breed, animals with out- 
side blood, no matter how fast, must 
be eliminated. We have all seen half 


and three-quarter-blood- animals— 
horses, cattle and sheep—apparently 
better than their sires. Yet what 


would be thought of a system of regis- 
try which would admit them to record 
as representatives of the _ special 
breed to which they owe their best 
qualities? The gradual weeding out 
of horses with a limited amount of 
trotting blood is certainly in the line 
of progress and greater development. 
If the trotting horse can produce such 
animals as named by the World, should 
not his blood be kept pure and inten- 
sified so that he will offer surer results 
to the breeder? Every improved breed 
of live stock has had to go through 
this process of development before 
reaching a high standard, and the 
thoroughbred would never be the ani- 
mal he is today if his get from mares 
of other blood had been recorded in 
the stud book because they could run 
fast, or were fine animals. 





HORSE GOSSIP. 





Philadelphia is to have a horse show. 
It will open Tuesday, May 24, and end 
Saturday, May 28. 

Que Allen, 2:09%, won his first race 
in Europe at Vienna, March 25, beating 
Athanio, Azmon, Bravado and others. 

Ornament is the favorite in the 
Brooklyn and Suburban handicaps. 
The horses he will have to meet are not 
of high class, the best being Ben 
Brush, illo, Typhoon II., Dr. Catlett. 
Cleophus, Algol and Presbyterian. Ben 
Brush is the best of the lot, and should 
give Ornament a good race. 

The Lorillard-Beresford stable of 
American horses did well at the New- 
market meeting, Elfin, starting second 
choice, won the 3-year-old welter, purse 
$1,750, the owners standing to win $20,- 
000 in bets, and Pascola, by Simon 
Magus, out of Perception, won the 
maiden 2-year-old plate. 


John Splan writes from Lexington. 
Ky.: “It seems to me that good horses 
are getting scarcer every day. The 
country is full of cheap animals with 
no merit or prospects. There are only 
a few stock farms in this state doing 
auything of moment in the way of 
breeding trotters.” 


The semi-annual meeting of the 
American Trotting Association was 


held at Chicago May 3d. When the 
rules recently adopted by the National 
Trotting Association with regard to the 
licensing of drivers and placing a ban 
on hopples came up fer consideration 
as to the advisability of their adoption 
by the American Association, there 
were but two votes, out of the 206 rep- 
resented at the meeting, in their fay- 
or. The following ofticers were elect- 
ed for the ensuing two years: Presi- 
dent, W. P. Ijams, Terre Haute, Ind.; 
first vice-president, G. B. McFall, Oska- 
loosa, Ia.; directors, N. J. Coleman, St. 
Louis; Thomas H. Gill, Milwaukee: J. 
W. Fleming. Columbus, O.; Fred T. 
Moran, Detroit; E. C. Lewis, Kansas 
City. J. H. Steiner retains the posi- 
tion of secretary. 

The Register Association, says the 
Horse World, has decided to issue the 
Year Book for 1898 on the same lines 
as the one for 1897. After this year, 
when aman wants to look up the 
standing of Red Wilkes or any other 
prominent stallion as a sire, he will 
only have to go through seven volumes 
to get the desired information. Should 
he want to find the number of standard 
performers to the credit of some prom- 





inent brood mare, another trip will 
have to be taken through all the vol- 
umes, as under producing mares not 
even the total number of their foals 
having records are given. A more in- 
convenient set of works than the Year 
Books make cannot be found among 
works of a statistical nature. The ob- 
jection to issuing the Year Book in a 
more convenient form is that it would 
be too expensive to admit of any great 
nvember of men buying it, although 
how this is known is hard to see. At 
present any one wanting the Year Book 
must buy six volumes in order to re- 
ceive any great benefit from any one 
volume, and that entails a greater out- 
lay of money than would a single com- 
plete volume, even though it cost twice 
as much as is now charged for the very 
incomplete volumes, Why would it not 
be wise to issue a complete -volume 
once in five years, at least, so that 
every beginner would not bave to buy 
a whole library in order to possess the 
statistics relating to racing and breed- 
ing? With which criticism of the World 
we heartily agree. 

Here is what the Mark Lane Express 
said of a recent sale of American 
horses, held at Glasgow, Scotland: 
“There were 107 animals catalogued, 
consisting principally of brougham, 
carriage and matching horses, while 
there were also a number suitable for 
van and cart purposes, as well as a few 
cobs. The outstanding feature of the 
sale was the exceptionally grand lot of 
62 from Kentucky. Without doubt 
these were the finest United States 
‘horses ever exported to Britain which 
were passed under the hammer by pub- 
lic auction. Although not long landed, 
they showed remarkably well, exhibit- 
ing splendid style and action, were of 
good substance, suitable ages and 
fashionable colors. There was a very 
large attendance of buyers from almost 
all the centers of Scotland, while many 
representatives were also present from 
the chief English towns, and a few 
from Ireland. Business during the day 
was of a satisfactory character, al- 
though for some of the classes bidding 
was comparatively slow. The ages of 
the animals ranged from five to six 
years. They were from 14.2 to 17 
hands high. ‘The best demand was for 
the carriage and matching horses, for 
which bids came readily, at times the 
competition being most animated, and 
the best class of them were disposed of 
from 67 to 90, and one dark brown 
horse made up to 140 guineas.” 
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McLAUGHLIN BROS, 


COLUMBUs, OHIO. 


We have imported more stallions from France 
since 1893 than all others combined. Write or 
call on us if you want the best of either 


French Coachers or Percherons 
ELMWOOD STOCK FARM, 


The home of American bred 


Registered stallions and mares, 

geldings weighing from 1.508 to 1,800. 

teams. HENRY C. WALDRON 
Worden, Washtenaw Co., Mich. 


BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 


CATTLE. 


LOVER BLOSSOM FARM ABERDEEN-ANG! 
C CATTLE, Kinde, Mich. 10 choicely oh pie 


























Four EXTRA GOOD SHORTHORN BULLS 
ready for service $100 each, if taken at once 
T. M. SOUTHWORTH, Allen, Hillsdale Co., Mich. 


F. & E. W. ENGLISH. Clarksville, Mick , breed- 


« ers of registered Red Polled Cattle. Andrew 
Boy, sire and dam imported, heads the herd. 


REGISTERED SHORTHORNS FOX Satu; 








young bulls, 6 or 8 
young cows. Young Mary & Phyllis families, 
Peri Duke 5th. v0 = tg keg 
4 he largest, best bred and most typical Holstein 
bull calf in Michigan to-day of his age Born 
May 6. 1898, and weighed 1 hour after birth 137 |bs, 
Dam was milked through from calf to calf. May 5. 
1897, to May 6, 1898, 366 days, and gave 15,978 Ibs. of 
milk, testing on Jan. 3, 1898, 3 6-10 butter fat. Price 
reasonable. B. F. THOMPSON, Detroit Mich. 


25-Shorthorns—25 


One to six years old. 


2) Femnles, Young Bulls 


They are the kind that will do you good. 


ror wee wx OO DAYS, 
WE MEAN BUSINESS, 


Parties met at depot by appointment. 


W. E. BOYDEN, Delhi Mills, Mich. 


SHEEP. 


EGISTERED RAMS AND EWES FOR SALE 
at Rambouillet, U. 8. A. THOS. WYCKOFF, 
importer and breeder, Orchard Lake, Mich. 


MINOR DAVIDSON, Tecumseh, Mich. 


























HOGS. 


HOICE fall sows ready to breed $8 each; 1 boar. 
Wilkes, Corwin, U. S.and Tecumseh in stock. 
Send for catalog. J.C. TAYLOR, Grass Lake, Mich. 


Curae White Swine and Lincoln Sheep. 
Hither sex and all ages for sale. Sows bred for 
spring farrow. Write A.H. WARREN, Ovid, Mich. 
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tion Michigan Farmer. 








Horse Owners Should Use 


GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The GREAT FRENCH VETERINARY REMEDY 
A Safe, Speedy and 
POSITIVE CURE. 


Prepared 
_ exclusives 
ly by J. B. 
Gombault 
ex-Veteri- 






- — 


SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIRING 


Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. 

L R ~ dae a the ~ ay atieet 
or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. er 
As a HUM R EDY. for 
Sprains, gue A roat, Etc., ie fava iematiom, 
WE GUARANTEE oxusiic'Giaventy wi 
Produce more actual results ¥ 
Quy liniment or spavin cure sas Saruniie ite ve 

Every bottle of Cau: e 
ted to give catistoctne is. Saray colt oe roree. 
alvections fot ie" gee” Schul For deotrpeie’ cee 
testimonials, ete, Addruss Te i 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland, 0. 





enburg German 
Coach Stallions in 
America. Our new 
importation arrived 
in 97. Large line of 
Black Normans from 
1,800 to 2.000 lbs. Big 
trotting Stallions and 
5? rae .French Coach Stal- 
Terms easy to good parties. 
J. CROUCH & SON, p-, Lafayette, Ind. 


‘SHETLAND PONIES, Hvey.cxe Pure Broa. 


prize on “ponies in harness” at World's Fair. Forty 
for 1898 market. Well broken ponies for children’s 
use. Little feundation herds for breeders. Also 
imported stallions. Pays better to breed pure 
Shetland Ponies than any other animal. Write your 
wants. WATKINS FARM, Detroit, Mich. 


OGS FOR SALE.—Sporu id Pet 
D ns, Rabbits and Hares. ‘l0c. for qoninane. 
C. U, 8. LANDIS, Bower's Station, Berks Co., Pa. 





lions. 











DUROC SWINE, frcaie'st reasonable prices 
W. L. SMITH & SON, Mesherville, Mich. 


OR SALE —Large Poland-China sows. bred to 
Model Wilkes, Vol. 20, for Mch. and April farrow. 
Prices reasonable. F.M. PIGGOTT, Fowler, Mich 


FOR SALE, 2oniiinnce th! 
side. E. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 


MERCHANT KELLY, Woodstock, Mich., 
breeder of LARGE ENGLISH BERK- 
SHIRES. Pairs not akin for sale cheap. 


LAND-CHINAS.—Orders booked now for pigs. 
M. B. Turkey eggs, $2 £0 for 11, and B. P. Kock 
$1.50 for 13. O. B. ROBBINS, Edwardsburg, Mich. 


R M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
swine. Stock for sale. Breeding stock record- 
Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited 


the PLUM HILL HERD of large English Berk - 
shire swine, B P. Rock and 8. P. Hamburg fowls. 
Stock and eggs forsale. C.M. BRAY, St. Johns, Mich. 


OLAND-CHINAS.—10 sows bred for March and 

April farrow. Sept. boars must give place to the 
> Sa of 98. Shipping point Lansing or Grand 

ge. L. F. CONRAD. Wacousta, Mich. 


























Ana ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE of the 
best strains for sale. Write for breeding and 
prices. C. E. PAILTHORP & CO., Mt. Morris, Mich. 


LAne ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE, high!y 
bred, from leading famisies. Write for prices. 
V. E. HACKNEY, Mt. Morris, Mich. 








OLAND-CHINAS.—A few choice young boars. 

A grand lot of sows bred to the champion young 
boars ‘Chief Hidestretcher” and ‘Wilkes Tecum - 
seh,”’ (Vol. 20,0. rec). L. W BARNES, Byron, Mich. 


Lansing, Mich.—Duroc- 
J. H. BANGHART, Jersey onine, B. P. Rocks 
and W. Pekin Ducks. Eggs for hatching. Catalogue 
free. Jerusalem Artichokes $1; two bushels, $1.5v. 


N; AP wixoM, 


B ° MICH. 
Walter er Large English Berkshire Swine. 


GRAND RIVER HERD OF 0. I. C. 


JOHN BERNER, Prop., Grand Ledge, Mich. My stock 
comes direct from L. B.SilverCo. Write for prices. 


Special Sale of Chester Whites 
at CASS VALLEY FARM. Lot of fall 
and spring pigs, dandies, at % their 

ue. Write to-day and secure a b 


BARGAINGIN E392" 


Cc. Sows, 

Fall Boars, 

at Hickory Grove. Sows are bred to Ideal Chief for 
April and May farrow. A.A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 


(UC BUYERS GET BARGAINS 


in Poland-China boars. Write to-day 
for prices. A. H. FOSTER, Allegan, Mich. 
5 heads my herd of 
KLEVER’S TECUMSEH Pornnazchinas: 
weight 200 Ibs, at six months, extra length and great 
depth. Sired by the $5,100 Klever’s Model, dam by 
the great Chief Tecumseh 2nd_ Write your wants. 
WM. H. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 
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» Sheep and ool. 


WHAT THE COTSWOLD CAN DO. 





To the Editor of ine Michigan Farmer. 

| have read with interest in recent 
issues of The Farmer of two lambs; 
one a Lincoln and the other a Hamp- 
shire grade, weighing respectively 1314 
and 14 Ibs., at birth. Now, Mr. Editor, 
i bave a lamb story to telt, to the 
truthfulness of which I am willing to 
make attidavit, and I can also produce 
two reliable witnesses who will do the 
sume. On April 9th, one of our ewes 
dropped a ram lamb, which, at two 
hours old, weighed 151% Ibs. strong, 
and on May Ist, being 22 days old, 
weighing 37% Ibs. Since its birth this 
lamb and its mother have been with a 
band composed of 59 ewes and 73 
lumbs, so has not been crowded nor 
stuffed for the purpose of making a 
record. : 

Our sheep are Cotswold grades—a 
Cotswold cross with Spanish Merinos, 
und are owned and bred by George 
Yerkes, of Oakland Co. This lamb is 
the second cross, being three-quarters 
Cotswold. I do not’ consider him a 
prodigy at all, as we have others near- 
ly or quite as large, but he is the only 
one | weighed at birth. 

April 14th we delivered to J, D. Me- 
Laren, at Novi, 39 three-quarters Cuts- 
wold lambs, of an average age of 11 
months, including several pairs of 
twins, which averaged 112 Ibs. per 
head. One month previous (or at an 
average of 10 months) we clipped from 
those ram lambs 399% Ibs. of wool, an 
average of 10% lbs. per head. Now, 
Mr. Editor, I have no wish to impose 
on your good nature, but I could not 
resist the temptation to put in a word 
in defense of the Cotswold. 

Vakland County, Mich. E. C. BRYAN. 

(Certainly the record given above is 
a good one. The Cotswold is a very 
large sheep, and a quick grower. It 
is a light shearer, however, its mutton- 
making abilities being thought of the 
most value by its improvers. The cross 
on the Merino, while it would not help 
either the size or the quick growth of 
the lambs, would help the fleece very 
materially, both.in weight and quality. 
The average of 10% Ibs. of wool per 
head is excellent, as the fleeces would 
be of light shrinkage. One point we 
would suggest, and that is those lambs 
would sell better if marketed a littie 
earlier, Only exporters care for lambs 
as heavy as 112 Ibs. per head, and if 
they are out of the market, as is fre- 
quently the case, lambs as heavy us 
these are apt to be slow sellers. Stili 
the weight attained at the age is a 
good example of what the Cotswold 
can do under fair conditions.—Ed. 
larmer.) 





TREATMENT OF PARASITIC LUNG 
DISEASE OF THE SHEEP. 





(rom the Journal of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of England.) 

In the first place, the writer dis- 
claims any intention to teach the farm- 
er his business, but in accepting with- 
out hesitation the account which the 
flock-master himself will give of the 
circumstances under which the in- 
Vasion of parasites occurs year after 
year, he is bound to suggest that the 
conditions of the sheep’s existence are 
less favorable to them than to the par- 
isites which destroy them. It is per- 
fectly well known that the infested 
inimals themselves provide the means 
for the continuance of the parasites 
Which feed on them. A few sheep 
containing in their lungs the worms 
Which have been described, even 
though they might not themselves give 
wy evidence of suffering from them, 
would contribute to a considerable ex- 
tent to the contamination of the lands 
on which they feed. When the few 
hecome hundreds, the mischief is 
hecessarily increased in proportion. 
Overcrowding is unquestionably one 
cause, and an important one, of the 
contamination of sheep lands; and con- 
stantly feeding on the same grounds is 
inother. It may be objected by way 
of protest that neither of these things 
can be avoided; that a man who has a 
certain quantity of land must man- 


ize to keep a certain number 
of sheep upon it in order to 
make it pay, or at least to try to 


ake it pay; but this necessity does 
hot in the slightest degree alter the 
fact that the conditions mentioned are 
'‘nimical to the welfare of the sheep. 
‘nother indirect cause of disease is the 
Unavoidable exposure to cHmatic 
changes, and another is the one which 
is constantly the subject of complaint 





by the farmer himself—his short sup- 
ply of food. Exposure and deficiency 
of food necessarily induce debility of 
the system of the sheep, and in this 
State they become perfectly easy 
victims to the parasites which infest 
them. Again, it may be safely af- 
firmed of every pasture on which para- 
sites are abundantly present that the 
circumstances are favorable to their 
existence; in other words, that there is 
a redundancy of moisture in the soil or 
in patches. Stagnant pools, or even 
small, scarcely noticeable puddles, may 
harbor myriads of the germs of para- 
sites, ready to take up their residence 
in the warm-blooded animal. 

It must be obvious that very little 
will be gained by limiting preventive 
or curative measures to the diseased 
animals, while the causes of the 
disease, both direct and contributory, 
are allowed to flourish undisturbed. 
The treatment of parasitic lung disease 
in the sheep will therefore necessarily 
come under two divisions; one which is 
strictly within the province of the vet- 
erinary surgeon, and the other entirely 
the business of the farmer. 

Taking the veterinary division first. 
as being the one which is directly con- 
cerned with the cure of the disease, it 
may be pointed out, in the first place, 
that there is very little encouragement 
for the veterinary practitioner to devote 
himself to the treatment of this class 
of diseases in animals of the farm; and 
the most that he is commonly expected 
to do is to supply the flock-master with 
2a mixture, to be given in certain doses, 
with the view of destroying the 
worms, which is tantamount to saying 
that nothing in the way of curative 
treatment is attempted until the dis- 
ease is so well established that any one 
can detect it. As a rule, nothing at all 
is done until the worms have taken up 
a strong position, from which experi- 
ence proves it is not very easy to dis- 
lodge them by the use of the ordinary 
remedies, such as turpentine, creoscce, 
camphorated spirit, fumigations with 
tar, carbolic¢ acid, or sulphur, or by the 
injection into the w-ridpipe of carbolic 
acid, creosote, and chloroform mixed 
with oil. In this latter method, which 
has been successful in many cuses, the 
skill of the professional man is abso- 
lutely necessary. It is by no means an 
easy task to puncture the windpipe 
with a fine needle-pointed syringe and 
inject the proper quantity of material. 
At the same time a pretender may go 
through the performance with appar- 
ent success by simply passing the 
needle through the skin without enter- 
ing the trachea at all. The objection 
to this plan of treatment is mainly 
that, when a large number of animals 
have to be treated, considerable time is 
necessarily occupied; indeed a skilled 
operator will hardly manage with less 
than five minutes for each animal. At 
any rate, if he could successfully inject 
twenty in the course of an hour, he 
would have done very good work in- 
deed. 

In reference to the Strongylus ru- 
fescens, it is necessary to state at once 
that injection into the windpipe, or in- 
deed any other form of treatment, may 
be looked upon as nearly hopeless. The 
embryos of the worm have Deen 
found alive and perfectly active in 
sheep which have been treated with 
2a course of arsenic, sulphate of iron, 
and turpentine, the treatment being 
carried over several weeks, and the 
subjects. of it being at last killed by 
the injection of prussic acid. They 
have also been found alive in a portion 
ot the lung which has been kept for 
several hours in a strong solution of 
corrosive sublimate. After this ex- 
perience, therefore, it would be absurd 
to suggest that any drug which could 
be introduced would kill these: worms, 
even if it killed the sheep. 

Under the second heading, that of the 
aericultural aspect of the treatment, 
the writer has very little to say, for 
the reason which has. already been 
given, and for the further reason that 
he does not know how the flock-master 
is to find new feeding-grounds for his 
sheep in order to avoid those which 
he knows to be infested with the em- 
bryos of parasites. He may, however, 
venture to suggest that top-dressings 
of lime or salt at proper times, efficient 
drainage and railing off stagnant pools, 
putting sheep under shelter during 
night, and not turning them out in the 
morning too early (it would be absurd 
in this climate to say until the sun ap- 
pears), and adopting the practice of 
giving them a good meal of dry and 
properly salted food before they zo 
upon the dangerous ground, might do 
something in the way of prevention. 
The problem which has to be solved 
has reference to prevention rather than 
cure, which, so far as the lung-worms 


are concerned, the Strongylus rufes- 
cens especially, cannot be undertaken 
with much hope of success. Preven- 
tion, however, is more promising. 

It is as true as ever it was that cer- 
tain phases of the life-history of 
thread-worms are still obscure. This 
want of knowledge, however, does 29t 
constitute a very serious objection 
against the adoption of preventive 
measures. There is sufficient evidence 
to satisfy any one that the embryos 
of the worms are scattered freely over 
the feeding-grounds, and, whether 
they pass through an intermediate host 
or not, they somehow acquire a suf- 
ficient development to enable them to 
take up their residence in the sheep 
which feed on the infested grounds. 
The best hope of success must rest on 
the use of means to intercept the 
young worms before they can affect 
an entrance into the body of the in- 
tended host. The farmer's aim, in- 
deed, should be to treat these invisible 
enemies as he would if he could see 
them in their thousands creeping about 
the pastures as he walked over his 
farm. 

When the worms have once taken up 
their position, one essential thing 
which can be done, without neglect- 
ing medical treatment, is to support 
the system of the infested animals so 
as to enable them to resist the effects 
of the invasion. 

SHEEP INDUSTRY IN 

UNITED STATES. 





THE THE 





While there is nothing new in the 
following from Prof, Thomas Shaw, 
and published in the Farmer’s Voice, 
it is so clearly stated that we give it a 
place: 

The importance of the sheep in- 
dustry to the United States canot be 
estimated by the mathematician. It 
cannot be stated accurately in figures. 
It would not be fair to the sheep in- 
dustry to say that the maximum of 
its value is represented by the number 
of sheep in the country, valued at so 
much per head. This arises from the 
intimate relation which exists between 
sheep husbandry and fertility, and be- 
tween fertility and the production of 
maximum crops. 

In reckoning the profit on growing 
sheep it is customary to place a value 
on the lamb crop and on the wool, and 
to deduct from that a sum represent- 
ing the cost of maintenance. The dif- 
ference between these is said to répre- 
sent the profit. But that mode of 
reckoning only tells half the story, for 
the service rendered by each animal 
in destroying weeds and in fertilizing 
the soil is oftentimes fully equal to the 
‘ash returns which it gives to the 
owner. 

Sheep ought to be multiplied in the 
land because of their utility in de- 


stroying weeds. Introduce a small 
band of sheep on every farm. Give 


them a chance to do the work of scay- 
engers. Utilize a portion of the land 
every year in growing a succession of 
pastures for them and they will clean 
the farm more effectually than could 


weeds in other ways. 

Some men claim that it is not fair 
to the sheep to make it a weed de- 
stroyer; but those who talk thus know 
not whereof they speak. Sheep are 
not fools in the choice of foods. They 
don’t eat what they don’t relish, hence 
if they devour weeds, it is usually be- 
cause they relish them, and relish them 
they will if allowed to eat them when 


be done at large outlay in destroying | 


they are yet tender and succulent. And 
when weeds become woody and pro- 
duce seeds sheep will gather the seeds 
with great diligence when they refuse 
to eat the woody stem that produced 
them. 

As distributors of fertility on the 
farm sheep have never had an equal 
since the world began. It is that prop- 
erty in sheep which has given rise to 
the trite proverb that the sheep has 
a golden hoof. The abandoned farms 
of New England are being reclaimed 
by the restorative power of sheep. 
They are gradually driving the cattle 
from the ranges, but this is not matter 
for regret, since the equilibrium’ of fer- 
tility on the ranges can be far better 
maintained through the growing of 
sheep upon them than through the 
growing of cattle. At least half of the 
$50,000,000 that is being paid out an- 
nually in the eastern states for com- 
mercial fertilizers could be saved by 
the multiplication of sheep upon those 
eastern farms. And a great portion of 
those $50,000,000 and more that are 
being put out every year from the Mis- 
sissippi valley in the fertilizers con- 
tained in exported feed-stuffs could 
likewise be saved if sheep were so in- 
creased that much of this food would 
be fed at home. 
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Strengthens the 
Sheeps a0 we wr 
Known to be the 
Best Dip made. 
(Nicotine ts the Con- 
densed Strength of Tobacco—with- 
out the bulk.) Used Warm for 
Scab, Cold for Ticks. $2 per 
package, $16 per case of ten 
packages. Case makes 2,000 gal- 
lons of Wash for Ticks or 1,000 
gallons for Scab. We pay freight. 
Circulars free at once. 


. Write ce 
» SKABCURA DIP CO., Chicago. 


Gooper Dip 


Champion of the 
World for 55 years. 


Superior to all others. 
If no local agent, send $1.75 
for 100 gal. pkt. to 


MICHIGAN DRUG CO, Dtroit. 
Walding, Kinnan & Marvin Co., Toledo, O 
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wasliedes N 
Sheep Dip* 
that will effectually destroy Ticks, Lice, and 
other promis pests, and which will cure 
‘aper Skin, ra 


Scab, pe angrene, Grub, etc. 
without discoloring or injuring the fleece an 
without a to animal or operator, deserves 
the attention and patronage of the shepherd. 


ZENOLEU 


IS THE ONLY DIP 
which possesses these qualities and the further 
advantage of being cheap. One gal. of ZENO- 
LEUM makes 100 gallons of the best dip 
knowntoman. Use iteither hot orcold. 
Agent wanted in your locality. write 
cial terms & circulars. 
er-Raymond "t Co, 











16 Atwater St. Detroft, Mich. 

















SHEEP {avme.cre 
icks, Lice, and Sea 


Sampie 10 and 50cents by mail postpaid. 





SOL is a non-poisonous prepare 
tion that kills instantly all 
b Mites, or other parasites. Pro- 
duces a healthy skin, promotes the growth of wool. 


Address LAWFORD BROS., Box z , 





Baltimore, Md. 
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rect to the manufacturer. 
trade and command his respect. 


sell until you hear from us. 


h 122-124-126-128 
MICHIGAN STREET, 
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SILBERMA 


a a 


DON’T KICK 


because your wool has not brought the best returns in the past. It 
may have been hawked about the market iv the usual commis- 
sion house way. We havea better plan. 
We are big enough to attract his 
Try our plan and see if you don’t 
! like it better. Sacks furnished free to shippers. 


We make Liberal Advances 
on Consignments 


and only charge 5 percent. interest per annum on money advanced. 
Our Circular Letter keeps you posted on market conditions. Don’t 
Better write to-day. 


SILBERMAN BROS., 


!~ BROTHERS. 
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We sell your wool di- 













Chicago, Iils. 
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Farmers’ Clubs. 


CONDUCTED BY A. C. BIRD. 








All correspondence for this department should 
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A SUMMING UP OF THE RURAL 
SCHOOL DISCUSSION. 














No question was ever discussed with 
more interest and better effect by the 
Farmers’ Clubs of Michigan than that 
announced for April, ‘The present ru- 
ral school system. How can it be Im- 
proved?’ Scarcely a club of the en- 
tire three hundred failed to give the 
question earnest and deliberate consid- 
eration. These discussions and the re- 
ports thereof in these columns are an 
effectual answer to the few so-called 
educationalists in this State who have 
repeatedly urged the need of a com- 
plete reorganization of the existing 
school system. 

This discussion, faithfully represent- 
ing the careful and deliberate conclu- 
sions of more than 20,000 of the farm- 
ers of this State, those who are most 
interested in the rural schools and 
those who would be most affected by 
any radical changes in the present sys- 
tem, establishes the following facts be- 
yond peradventure of a doubt. 

1st. The township unit system has 
few friends in Michigan. Only three 
clubs endorsed the same, although 
nearly every club in the State had the 
system under consideration during the 
discussion. 

2nd. The present system, as a sys- 
tem, is rarely condemned. 

3rd. There is a well defined deter- 
mination among the patrons of these 
schools to increase their efficiency in 
every way possible, and a generally 
unanimous opinion that the preseat 
system affords every possible oppor- 
tunity for the encouragement of this 
effort. F 

It has been a source of great satis- 
faction to the editor of this depart- 
ment to note in these reports from 
week to week a substantially unani- 
mous endorsement of his editorial on 
the question preceding the discussion. 
We still believe, and are confirmed in 
our belief by the recent reports in these 
columns, that the first great necessity 
is the exercise of greater care in the se- 
lection of teachers. To the teachers 
must we look for every practical and 
enduring improvement in our schools, 
and their selection should be a matter 
of grave concern to every patron of 
the district. If this were so it would 
also mean greater care in the selection 
of school officers and greatly increased 
interest in general school work. With 
this secured, good buildings and pleas- 
ant surroundings, the library and all 
necessary apparatus would follow as a 
matter of course. 

This is not mere theory. Thousands 
of good rural schools in this State to- 
day attest to the practicability of these 
words. Those who say nay are litile 
acquainted with the magnificent work 
now being done under the present sys- 
tem. The patrons of every district can 
and must work out their own salvation 
along these lines, and no system could 
afford them greater Opportunity or 
more encouragement for successful 
work than the present one. Further 
legislative enactments can do nothing 
to help those who will not help them- 
selves under the present system. 

When the patrons of these districts 
are asked by their representatives in 
the coming legislature, “What can we 
do for the rural schools?” the safest 
answer, and the one productive of ihe 
best results will be, “Let them alone.” 
More legislation is not needed. 





THE MOST SUCCESSFUL FARM- 
ERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE COM- 
PANY IN MICHIGAN. 





In another column we publish, un- 
der the heading, “One Farmers’ Mutual 
Insurance Company,” the promised ar- 
ticle by Secretary H. R, Palmer of the 
Southern Washtenaw Company. This 
company, it will be remembered by 





readers of this department, has been 
the most successful of any of the older 
companies in the State. It has been do- 
ing business for twenty-seven years 
and its average annual assessments 
have been only sixty-five cents per 
thousand dollars. The intensely prac- 
tical article by Mr. Palmer, who has 
been the secretary of this company for 
the past ten years, will be carefully 
read by all who are interested in this 
question of mutual insurance, and the 
importance of the subject leads us to 
invite further discussion in these col- 
umuns of the questions involved. We 
do this at the request of Mr. Palmer 
and of many of our readers who are 
deeply interested in the matter. 





FARMERS’ MUTUAL INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 


ONE 





From a small beginning mutual fire 
insurance has grown to be of vital im- 
portance to the farmers of Michigan. 
I am glad that The Michigan Farmer 
has taken up the matter and invites 
discussion through its columns of the 
methods employed by the various com- 
panies in appraising property, writing 
policies, adjusting and paying losses. I 
have enjoyed reading the several arti- 
cles published in The Farmer on insur- 
ance of farm property and indeed I 
hope they may lead to a more thought- 
ful consideration of what is to most 
farmers a very important question: 
How, when, and in what company shall 
we insure? as well as, What plan of 
insurance seems to offer a sure pay- 
ment in case of loss without an almost 
prohibitory assessment? I say this be- 
cause many of the mutual companies 
of the State, through mismanagement 
and profligacy, have come to the point 
where their rate is so high that their 
business can be successfully competed 
for by stock companies. 

The solution of this problem of 
cheaper insurance lies in a great meas- 
ure with the farmers themselves: 

1st. Because many are allowed to 
pervert the word insurance to mean 
indemnity, and insure to that extent 
that they lose their interest in the 
property that each should have and 
thus become negligent and careless. 
2nd. But a small proportion of those 
insured make a point of attending the 
annual meetings and there making an 
honest effort to see that the affairs of 
the company are contracted in a busi- 
nesslike and economical manner. 

In answer to your questions I would 
state that our company, the Southern 
Washtenaw, commenced business in 
April, 1871. It covers a territory of 
but four townships. Has had from 
the beginning the competition of two 
mutual companies covering the entire 
county, including the four townships 
in which we do business. We insure 
for full value and pay two-thirds, both 
on real and personal property, thus 
placing the insured in a position where 
he must inevitably be a loser to a cer- 
tain extent. Have been secretary (sec- 
retary is also treasurer) for the last ten 
years. Make an assessment to cover 
each loss, which has averaged one 
each year, the lowest being .25 on each 
$1,000 of stock and highest $1.75. 

You ask my opinion for our contin- 
uous low rate. I answer: 1st. Paying 
but two-thirds of actual loss. 2nd, A 
policy of taking a large number of 
small risks rather than a few large 
ones, though, as a matter of fact, we 
never have refused a good risk on ac- 
count of size and have a number from 
$8,000 to $12,000. 3rd. A good class cf 
property and policy holders, though 
possibly no better than are to be 
nog in many other localities in Mich- 
gan. 


; HENRY R. PALMER. 
Sec’y Southern Washtenaw Farmers’ Mutual 
Fire Ins. Co 





REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 





A NEW CLUB. 

The first regular meeting of the 
Highbank Farmers’ Club was held at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. D, CG. War- 
ner, April 29th. Question for discus- 
sion, “Postal Savings Banks.” Nearly 
everyone thought that it would be bet- 
ter than for the government to issue 
bonds. <A general program was also 
carried out, with a question box ap- 
pended. 

Barry Co. E. C. EDMONDS, Cor. Sec. 

WEST AVON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Club met at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. George Ross, April 26th. A pleas- 
ant and profitable afternoon was spent 
in discussing many questions of inter- 
est to farmers and farmers’ wives. 
Next meeting occurs in four weeks at 
W. R. Newman’s. 


MRS. L. W. FISHE 
Oakland Co. HER, Cor. Sec. 


ARBUTUS FARMERS’ CLUB. 
Club met at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Stewart Gorton, April 28d, with 





30 in attendance. Aside from the gen- 
eral program of recitations, readings, 
ete, your correspondent gave a talk 
on “Farming and stock raising in Os- 
coda Co.” This business is now being 
demonstrated to be a sure way to make 
some money. Men with some capital 
are now engaging in it quite extensive- 
ly. After more readings and recita- 
tions a talk was given by Rev. Lewis. 
He thinks our club is running into a 
literary society instead of discussing 
farming interests, a thought in which 
your correspondent fully agrees. 

“Gardening” will be the topic for the 
next meeting, to be held at the resi- 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. Miles Colvin, 
May 28th. 

Oscoda Co. O. R. VANTINE, Cor. Sec. 

COLUMBUS FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Club was entertained by Mr. and 
Mrs. Wellington Congdon, April 27th. 
About 60 members were present and 
seven hew members were added that 
day. Mrs. Clayton Fuller gave a very 
interesting and instructive paper on 
“Housecleaning.”” Her words received 
the hearty approbation of the men, 
since she said there should be plenty 
of baking done before beginning to 
clean, and regular meals thereafter. 
She would use paper under hay for 
earpet. Be sure to clean floors before 
woodwork, and do no better work in 
parlor than in cellar, for much of the 


good health of the family depends 
on the purity of the latter. Mr. O. 


Fenton gave his experience in success- 
ful potato raising in detail. Discus- 
sion brought out the following: There 
should be two pieces in each hill, with 
an eye on each piece. Should be 


rowed, three feet apart each way. 
Small seed can sometimes be used. 


More depends on the soil than on the 
size of the seed. Club meets at Wm. 
Bunker’s on May 25th. 

MRS. RALPH GRAHAM, Cor. Sec. 

St. Clair Co. 

DEERFIELD FARMERS’ CLUB. 

On April 21st the club was held at 
the residence of John Boettner, who 
made all feel at home by his welecom- 
ing address. The first topic, ‘The 
proper culture and the best variety of 
corn to raise,” was led by Wm. Salis- 
bury. He preferred a clover sod 
plowed in the fall and the yellow dent 
variety of corn. Others did not agree 
with him, as the “smut nose” variety 
had its friends there, who claimed it 
was the best to feed in the fall. All 
were agreed that the selection of seed 
should be made at husking time or be- 
fore cutting. The topic, “Influence of 
Associates,” was led in a_ well-pre- 
pared paper by Mrs. Samuel Topley. 
She said that many young men and 
women could show that their downfall 
was due to the choice they had made 
of associates in early life. Mrs. Stew- 
ard said, “Show me the persons with 
whom they associate and I will tell 
you of their character.’ Parents 
should be very careful of their chil- 
dren, as bad literature is as bad as 
bad company. Topic, “Does improved 
live stock pay the average farmer of 
to-day?” All agreed that it did. 

Isabella Co. N. V. COOMER, Cor. Sec. 
FENTON AND ARGENTINE FARMERS’ 

CLUB. 


April meeting held at the residence 
ot Henry Whitney. In a paper on 
“Postal Savings Banks,” Mr. Swart- 
hout gave an able discourse and 
showed that he had given the subject 
much study. After the paper had been 
discussed by several members it was 
voted that this club and vicinity peti- 
tion the government to create a postal 
savings bank system. A committee 
was appointed to wait upon the non- 
members in the vicinity to secure their 
names to the petition. A paper on 
“Parliamentary Law,” by Varnum 
Fietcher, followed. Next meeting at 
the residence of John Fowler, May 7. 

Genesee Co. EDWIN PRATT, Sec. 
MANCELONA AND CUSTER FARMERS’ 

CLUB. 


Although a very stormy day, about 
25 of our members met with Mr. and 
Mrs. Davis, April 20th. Mr. Davis 
read the poems, “Betsy and I Are Out” 
and “The Wants of Man.” Mrs. Swan 
read from The Michigan Farmer one 
or two selections. “Free rural mail 
delivery” was discussed at consider- 
able length. Next. meeting with Mr. 
and Mrs. David Line. 

Antrim Co. B. D. ELDER. Cor. Sec. 
COE, CHIPPEWA AND LINCOLN FARM- 
ERS’ CLUB. 

Annual meeting held at the resi- 
dence of Jacob Kratz, March 31st. 
The following officers were elected: 
President, J. J. Gilmore; Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. W. Moore; Secretary, E. H. 
Estes; Treasurer, Mrs. Daniel Childs; 
Directors, Messrs. Wm. Atkin and Ja- 
cob Gruber. Adjourned to meet with 

Clarence Fansett, April 28th. 

a5 : C. H. ADAMS, Sec. 

The April meeting was held on the 
28th at the home of Clarence Fansett. 








Committees for three months on en 
tertainment, refreshment, program 
and music were appointed. A very in 
teresting and practical paper by C. Ww. 
Iiudson on “Mixed Farming ys, Spe 
cial Farming” was well received, and 
a general discussion followed. A 
paper by Mrs. E. H. Estes on 
“Household Economy” advised rigid 
economy without parsimony, showing 
maby ways in which it can be prac- 
iiced in the household, but objected 
strongly to the cutting down of the 
reading matter of the family. Next 
meeting with John Ettmyer, May 26th, 

Isabella Co. E. H. ESTES, Sec. 

WATERLOO FARMERS’ CLUB. 

April meeting held on the 9th with 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Randolph. Mr. 
Hutton read a paper on “The Half 
Bushel of ’97,’’ followed by Mrs. E. B. 
Parks with an excellent paper on “De 
cision and Strength of Character.” 
After a fine literary program the Asso- 
ciation question was taken up. Several 
members were opposed to the townshi)) 
unit system. We need better text 
books, better and more apparatus, 
libraries, better qualified teachers, bet- 
ter school officers, more visiting of 
schools by parents and more interest 
taken in educational matters. The clu) 
would like to know what became of the 
money derived from the sale of Section 
16 of school lands in the townships of 
the State. 

Jackson Co. A. W. SUMNER, Cor. Sec. 

(The grant of these funds provided 
that only the income derived there- 
from could be used for the purposes 
named. The State adopted the poli- 
cy of using the funds derived from the 
sale of school lands to pay off the 
bonded debt of the State, instead of 
investing the funds as at first contem- 
plated. The schools have lost noth- 
ing through this. The State pays an- 
nually into the primary school fund 
seven per cent interest on the entire 
proceeds of the sale of these lands.— 
Ed.) 

SOUTH JACKSON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

All South Jackson’s meetings are 
successful and the meeting held at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Hutchins 
on April 29, was no exception to this 
general rule. Of course we had a fine 
day, we always do, and the hundred 


and more people present enjoyed 
themselves most heartily. 
The fires of patriotism burned so 


brightly that Pres. Strong had consid- 
erable difficulty to hold the club down 
to business.. It’s tame work talking 
agriculture when all one’s thoughts 
are of Cuba and the “boys in blue.” 
Still, “Hay and Its Handling,” received 
very fair treatment from Hon. J, C. 
Sharp, Pres. Strong and Messrs. Reed. 
Hammond, Comett and Hutchins. Mr. 
Reed is a strong advocate of salted 
hay. He uses about two quarts to a 
ton and thinks the food value much 
increased. 

By unanimous vote of the club, the 
reporter was instructed to have the 
paper upon the second topic of dis- 
cussion published in full. It will 
therefore, be found in next issue. 
There was much discussion, but no 
dissenting voice was raised as to the 
value of the influence of flowers and 
music. 

There was a brief discussion of the 
present “burial permit” law. The gen- 
eral opinion seemed that, though the 
law is often very inconvenient, it Is 
still a pretty good thing. 

The club voted to join the County 
Association. 

Miss Celia Hatch will have a paper 
upon “the Characteristics of True 
Womanhood,’ and John Fretenburs 
will discuss the Association question 
at the next meeting, which will be held 
with Mr. and Mrs. Warren Ford on 


the last Saturday in May. 
H. M. C. 


MAPLE RIVER FARMERS’ CLUB. 
The regular monthly meeting of the 
club was entertained by Mr. and Mrs. 
O. C, Moore at their home in Shiawas- 
see. A full and interesting program 
was carried out. The Association ques- 
tion: “Our present school system; How 
can it be improved?’ was presented by 
Miss Edith G. Seeley with an interest- 
ing and instructive paper. Miss Seeley 
said in part: The present system, 
which has been in effect for some tel 
years, has many commendable feat- 
ures. The creation of the office of 
county school commissioner was a step 
in the right direction; much good has 
come and will continue to come from 
the work of efficient officers. In re- 
sponsibility, the school boards stand 
next; as a general rule the school board 
does not do as much for the good of 
the school as should be the case. The 
patrons must not overlook the fact that 
they are the ones to whom the teacher 
must look to for co-operation and aid. 
Much of the reason for criticism is in 
the want of thoroughness in wark. 
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Various branches, such as reading for 
instance, are badly neglected. Civil 
government is almost entirely crowded 
out, one reason is that it is not called 
for in examinations for the high 
schools. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance that the school board understand 
its business and see to it that matters 
are conducted properly. Something 
should be devised to improve the work 
of the pupils; perhaps a superintend- 
ent to look after the work of the pupils. 
The next regular meeting will be held 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs, Theron 
Gladden, Thursday, May 26th. 
Cc. P. REYNOLDS, Cor. 


Sec. 





FOOD ADULTERATION. 


BY HON. E. O. GROSVENOR, STATE DAIRY 
AND FOOD COMMISSIONER. 


(Concluded from last week.) 

Kach one of these groups of food 
adulterations may be discussed in iwo 
directions, namely, in relation to the 
fraud perpetrated upon the consumer, 
and to the effect upon the public 
health. The first group of adulterants 
just given, namely, the addition of for- 
eign substance for bulk and weight, 
as also the extraction of some valu- 
able ingredient, are considered by all 
concerned, simply in the light of 
frauds. During the work of this De- 
partment, hundreds of pounds, yes, I 
may say thousands of pounds of adul- 
terants have been found in — articles 
classed in group one, a few of which 
I shall here make special mention of, 
and which havebeen gradually improv- 
ing, until at the present time, with few 
exceptions. it is as difficult to find the 
adulterated as it was to find the pure. 
Analyses of samples taken by inspec- 
tors showed as high as 70 per cent 
starch in mustard, pepper that contain- 
ed nothing of that article except the 
hulls, the balance being made up of 
rice, corn, wheat, cocoanut shells, sago 
and cayenne pepper. Cream tartar, 
made principally of corn starch, acid 
phosphate of lime, alum and _ plaster 
paris. ‘wo years ago it was almost 
impossible to find a pure article of 
cream tartar upon the market. No 
wonder the good wife could not get 
her biscuits to rise and was compelled 
to resort to something to take its 
place. Although the substitute (bak- 
ing powder) does the work, many 
\yrands are fully as harmful as the im- 


itation cream tartar. Ginger was 
found adulterated with an _ equal 


amount of plaster paris; this was to 
cheapen and give weight. The greater 
amount of ground or broken coffee up- 
on the market was composed of from 
15 to 20 per cent adulterants. In fact, 
it was quite difficult to find a sample 
of any article that was not colored to 
improve its looks or something added 
to it or taken from it to cheapen, not 
excepting lard, butter or milk, 

The charge of fraud in those cases 
falling into the second group of adul- 
terations enumerated, namely, if it is 
an imitation of or is sold under the 
name of another article, is very easily 
established. A variety of distilled 
vinegar, colored to deceive, costing the 
manufacturer not more than 2 or 3 
cents a gallon has been falsely branded 
and sold all over the country for pure 
cider vinegar and at a price which so 
utterly paralyzed the sale of genuine 
cider vinegar that millions of bushels 
of apples, annually, were allowed to go 
to waste in this State alone. The same 
state of affairs exists with oleomarga- 
rine and is one of the most vexed ques- 
tions with which the court of public 
opinion has to deal at the present time. 
Each kind of butter has its friends and 
its enemies «nd they are by no means 
confined to the producers of and deal- 
ers in the respective commodities. It 
is sufficient to say that the same argu- 
ments used to defend artificially col- 
ored vinegar are advanced in support 
of artificially colored oleomargarine. 
Even where the dealer displays the 
cards “Oleomargarine sold or used 
here” and labels the package, the fraud 
is but partially checked, for the greater 
part finds its way to hotel, restaurant 
and boarding house tables, where its 
color enables the proprietors to im- 
pose upon their guests, who generally 
believe they are getting butter, and 
would not eat oleomargarine knowing- 
ly. The natural color of oleomargarine 
is white or very nearly so. It would 
not, in its natural color be mistaken 
for butter, but when colored yellow, 
it is very deceiving. I have slways 
been taught that white is an emblem 
of purity. Has it of late become an un- 
popular color? Does any one ask that 
drinking water, milk, bread, etc., be ar- 
tifically colored? Manufacturers and 
dealers in such painted wares know 
better than anyone else that the prin- 
cipal part of their trade is owing to the 
fact that the majority of those who 





consume such articles are not aware 
of what they are using. Yet since the 
vigorous enforcement of the law 
against the sale of colored oleomarga- 
rine, the sales of this product have de- 
creased and the price of butter has in- 
creased. According to the report of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture there are about 52,000,000 
pounds of butter made in Michigan 
annually; if the price of butter has 
been raised 2 cents, we have a gain 
of $1,040,000. Last year there were 
more than 330 oleo dealers, and to-day 
there are only some forty. Baking 
powder is a product the American peo- 
ple are especially interested in on ac- 
count of the immense quantities con- 
sumed in this country. There is no rec- 
ognized standard forthe composition of 
baking powders, either in this country 
or abroad. To prove from a legal point 
of view that a powder is adulterated it 
would be necessary to show that it 
contains some substance injurious to 
health. As a matter of fact, any pow- 
der composition that is healthful, and 
which, in solution in moist dough, will 
generate carbonic acid gas and “raise” 
bread, or cause itto be porous-and light 
may be properly called a baking pow- 
der. And, accordingly, we find very 
many varieties or brands of baking 
ders on the market made from widely 
different materials. The best baking 
powder is, of course, that in which the 
largest amount of carbonic gas is gen- 
erated to the spoonful of powder and 
the least amount and least hurtful 
character of the resultant salt remains 
in the bread, They are generally class- 
ified according to the nature of the acid 
constitutent they contain, and are com- 
posed of three principals, namely, an 
acid, Alkali and a preservative, better 
known as a filler. The acid principals 
are either cream tartar, phosphate or 
alum, althoush there are many pow- 
ders which are mixtures of at least 
two different kinds. The alkali prin- 
cipal is always bicarbonate of soda or 
baking soda, and the filler is composed 
of starch. This principal is used to 
keep the preparation from the atmos- 
phere that moisture may not gather 
and prevent action between the chem- 
icals themselves, so that the prepara- 
tion may be kept indefinitely, It is 
through the use of alum and the ex- 
cessive amount of filler used that the 
consumer igs defrauded in baking pow- 
ders. As there is no legal standard 
regulating the per cent of starch filler 
required for the acid principal, many 
manufacturers use 50 and 70 per cent, 
when only 20 and 40 per cent are re- 
quired, thereby cheating the consumer 
cut of one-half the price of the pack- 
age. Cream tartar and phosphate 
powders have never been questioned 
as to their being harmful, but there is 
a grave question as to the effect of 
alum powders. Again alum powders 
are very cheap and are too often sold 
as among the first-class, the purchaser 
having no means of knowing of what 
it is composed. Had our last Legisla- 
ture passed the baking powder bill that 
came before them these objectionable 
frauds would now have all been done 
away with. Glucose is probably the 
leading adulterant upon the market. 
It is largely used in syrups, jellies and 
cheap confections, and has only about 
one-third the sweetness of cane sugar. 
It is wholesome and nutritious, but 
owing to its cheapness and its close 
relation to cane sugar the sophisticator 
is enabled to cheat and defraud the 
consumer. From its cheapness im- 
mense quantities were used in the man- 
ufacture of “Imitation Fruit Jelly,” 
and was formerly known and sold for 
pure fruit jelly. This jelly was made 
by mixing together glucose and water 
with a very little apple juice colored 
with red analine. Hundreds of tons 
of this stuff were sold at less than 
4 cents a pound for pure apple jelly, 
raspberry jelly, grape jelly, and in fact 
any kind of jelly a person desired. This 
was one of the frauds and deceptions 
that caused thousands of bushels of 
fruit to go to waste for the want of a 
demand. Since the law has compelled 
the labelling of it for what it really 
is, and prohibited its being artificially 
colored, the demand is now virtually 
nothing. 

Those that compose the third group 
as stated, consisting of diseased meats, 
rotten vegetables and impure milk can- 
not under the present laws and appro- 
priation be successfully regulated and 
must be left for the present to local 
legislation. ' 

Those of the fourth and fifth groups, 
where means are employed to improve 
the appearances of an inferior article 
of food or added ingredient which is 
peisonous or injurious to health, in- 
cluding some articles heretofore men- 
tioned in the other groups as being 
made of substances deleterious to 


health, are subjects for the second 
point of this discussion, namely, *‘As 
to the effect upon the public health.” 
The relation of this class of adultera- 
tions to the health of the consumer 
cannot always be shown in so clear a 
light. In fact the opinions of scientific 
men and other distinguished persons 
differ widely on this question, those 
who regard the use of these foods with 
suspicion being sadly in the minority. 
Under these conditions it is not to be 
wondered at that parties interested in 
the manufacture and sale of these com- 
modities fail to see any harm in their 
use whatever. 

This class of adulterations may in- 
juriously affect the public health in two 
ways. First, when the actual condi- 
tion of a food unfit for consumption 
on account of change or decomposition 
is hereby obscured; and secondly, when 
the substances added for this purpose 
are in themselves injurious to health; 
and it is only fair to say that there 
is a wide difference of opinion of both 
physicians and chemists upon these 
subjects. 

In conclusion, I desire to make an 
illustration of what the cost has been 
to the consumer in just one simple 
article of food found adulterated upon 
the markets of this State. In 1895 
there were 19,937,422 pounds of whole 
pepper imported into this country. 
Michigan’s consumption, according to 
its population, would be one-thirtieth 
or about 665,000 pounds. The whole- 
sale price of this unground would be 
not to exceed $35,000. When ground 
and put upon the market the average 
retail price would be about 30 cents a 
pound, or a total cost to the consumer 
of $199,500, but not more than three- 
fourths is ground for sale; which would 
reduce the cost to about $150,000, At 
the time our State food law came into 
effect (September 1, 1895) samples were 
taken quite generally without knowl- 
edge, as at the present time, to their 
purity, and under analysis 90 per cent 
proved to be adulterated. The adulter- 
ated samples contained from 10 to 90 
per cent of substances other than pep- 





per, showipg them on the average to 
contain about 50 per cent of adulter- 
ants. Thus one-half the total amount, 
less the 10 per cent found pure, or 
about $70,000 of good, hard’ money was 
being paid out each year by the con- 
sumer for something supposed to be 
pepper, when it was mostly buckwheat 
hulls, wheat middlings, rice, corn, 
ground olive stones and_ such like, 
touched up with a little cayenne pepper 
to give it snap. ‘To-day 10 per cent 
would cover all the adulterated pepper 
being sold upon this market. If what 
I have here stated is true and the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture can be relied upon regarding the 
amount of food products consumed, I 
believe I have fully substantiated what 
Lhave heretofore said, that 15 per cent 
of all food products consumed in Mich- 
igan was too low an estimate, but 
granting that it isa fair estimate, from 
a personal knowledge of the work of 
this department since its inception, I 
am confident I can prove to any honest, 
fair-minded person that there has been’ 
at least 75 per cent improvement in 
nearly all food products being sold or 
offered for sale in this State, and on 
the basis that has been mentioned, 
more than $16,000,000 annually is being 
saved to the consumers in Michigan— 
and this at an expense of less than 
$20,000 per year. 

The officers of the department, with 
the assistance of the governor and ihe 
attorney general, are doing their very 
best to enforce the laws. ‘Fhe prose- 
cuting attorneys, whose duties are to 
prosecute all complaints brought be- 
fore them, have generally shown a 
willingness to assist in the work, but 
these officers should have the hearty 
support of the people; political pulls 
and favoritism must be entirely thrown 
aside. 

There is no question that the people 
of this State do not realize the danger 
they have been in, or are now stand- 
ing, or they would give greater support 
and demand greater protection; and for 
the people to demand is for them to se- 
cure. 








Works Speak Louder than Words 


This is especially applicable to 


The Improved U. S. Separator 


Anything we may say of its good qualities would be inadequate to fully 


express the superiority of its work. 


We are receiving constantly letters from 


users telling how well pleased they are with the Improved U. S. ; how clean it 
skims; how easy it runs; how little work it is to take care of—there being 
so few parts; howit has increased the yield and improved the quality of the 
butter, so that they not only have more butter to sell, but it commands a higher 
price ; how little the expense of running is—few repairs, and that they would 


not have any other make of Separator. 


First Prize Dog 


which is the finest thing of its kind made. 


Vai 


or Sheep Power 


It is not only unequalled as a power 


for light-weight animals to run machinery with, but Dog Breeders say itis a fine 


thing to exercise dogs on. 


The goods have arrived and been set up. j 
the Improved Separator, and thinks the dog power the finest he ever saw. 


Clinton, Conn., March 10, 1898. 


Mr. Pratt ts much pleased — 
e 


7s a large dog breeder, and considers tt a jine thing to exercise his dogs on. 


HENRY M. MARSH. 


If you wish anything in the Dairy line, it will pay you to investigate our 


goods before purchasing elsewhere. 


Catalogues free on application. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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TRIUMPH STEEL RANGE 


Write for Free 
G. WILLARD, 


Burns wood or coal. 


made. wM. 


into every section of the United States, we —s 
will for a short time deliver at your depot |; — 
free of charge our highest grade Steel Range for $25.00. The regular retail price is \ PH | 
$50.00. It has six 8-inch lids. Top cooking surface is 30x34 inches. 

high, 17 inches wide and 21'¢ inches deep, and 15 gallon reservoir. 
escriptive Pamphlet. 
Manufacturer, 
113 @ 115 N. Second St , St. Louis, Mo. 
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Oven 12 inches 
Weight 400 lbs. 
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ATENTS 3y WM. WEBSTER, 


311 Superior St., 


ROCURED totc00,0. Phone sss. 


For seven years a member of the Examin- 
ing Corps of U.S. Patent Office. 


GROCERIES AT WHOLES 
of 40 grain vin 


Lu 
For nwtance— wet send 
a rre 
egar for$3. Sample pad BA line 








youa 50 
of other groceriesat Soi prone otf low prices. Quality 
guaranteed. Send for our pricelist. A Money Saver. 
LOUIS LOSSE, 88 W. Water St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE LOVER’S QUEST. 
BY ERNEST GLANVILLE, 

Author of ‘‘The Lost Heiress,”’ ‘The Fossicker,”’ 

“A Fair Colonist,” *““Lhe Golden Rock,” etc. 

(COPYRIGHTED, 1897, BY ERNEST GLANVILLE. } 

CHAPTER I. 

“T would like very much to know if 
it is the same,” muttered Miles Ven- 
ning, abstractedly, as he studied the 
signature to a letter in his hand. 

.Mr. Venning was junior partner in 
the large Birmingham ‘house of bori- 
mer & Co., and the letter was an im- 
portant order for two thousand Mar- 
tim-Henry rifles and 509,000 rounds of 
ball ammunition, the whole to be de- 
livered, by a trusty agent of the firm, 
at Zanzibar. It was signed “R. Mark 
Sterndale.” The order was covered by 
instructions to draw on the writer 
through a South African bank, and a 
telegram to the manager at head- 
quarters in London had brought a sat- 
isfactory reply. : 

The senior partner haviag satisfied 
himself that the security was all right, 
had passed on the letter to Mr. Ven- 
ning, with a recommendation to clear 
the order without delay. 

“This is a serious matter,” said Ven- 
ning. “Would it not be better to delay 
until we have found out for whom 
these arms are intended?” 

“That is stated. They are for Zanzi- 
bar.” 

“Exactly; but are they for the arm- 
ing of the slave dealers or native tribes 
in opposition to the British?” 

“Iixcuse me, my dear fellow, but I 
haven't time to go into politics or pos- 
sibilities. If you deal in weapons you 
must sell ‘em; and when you sell ‘em 
you can't make stipulations. Just push 
that order through, there’s a good 
chap,” and the senior hustled out of 
the room, and out of this story, to 
make his way to the golf links. 

Miles Venning, still unconvinced, 
was frowning over the letter, when 
his eye was caught by the name of “R. 
Mark Sterndale.” The name revived 
a memory. He forgot his scruples 
about the delivery of the arms in an 
absorbing recollection of an incident 
which happened to him the previous 
year in Wales. 

How vividly the whole scene came 
back to him. Descending the steep 
northern side of the Foll Vas, he had 
come with a spring and a shout to the 
brink of a small dark lake, which he 
thought he ‘had to himself. when a 
faint cry warned him of another 
presence, and looking round he saw a 
girl standing on a rock beside a great 
boulder, within a few yards of him. 

He lifted his hat with an apology for 
having startled her, when another 
glance showed that she held a trout 
rod in her hand, with the top lowered 
in the water, and the line apparently 
fouled. 

“Allow me to help you,? he said, 
with a smile, stepping from rock to 
rock. “I am an angler myself.” 

“Thank you,” with a vivid blush, 
“but I can manage alone. Please go.” 

She spoke quickly, almost angrily. 
and he was turning away. somewhat 
ruffled at her peremptory tone, when 
he saw that she was barefooted. The 
next moment he was down on his 
knees, gently moving the hook which 
was firmly fixed in the white instep. 

“The barb has gone right in,’ he 
said, cutting the gut. “Please sit 
down,” he added, gently forcing her 
to a sitting position on the boulder. “I 
shall have to cut it out,” he said, after 
a pause, looking up into her face. 

She nodded her head, with tight lips. 

Seizing the wounded foot firmly in 
one hand, he made a slight incision, 
then, first pressing the hook down he 
gave a sharp tug and drew it out. The 
pain must have been excessive, but she 
made no cry. 

“T am afraid,” he said, “I must have 
caused this accident by startling you 
as you were making a cast.” 

“Yes, you did; but I can manage 
now, thank you,” and she took up her 
rod again, studiously turning her 
shoulder to him. 

“You must not fish any more. 

“Must not?” 

“Certainly. You must rest your foot.” 

She was so young, so pretty, so help- 
less, that he felt he ought to take her 
up in his arms and carry her home, 
wherever that may have been, 

“T am all right,” she said, in a voice 
that trembled slightly. “Please leave 


” 


. me. 


He lingered, reluctant to leave her 
in trouble. 


“It would be a real kindness if you 
would allow me to help you in some 
way.” 

She put her wounded foot to the 
ground, and it trembled as she rested 
her weight on it. 

“How stupid,” she said, sinking to 
the rock again. “I promised father he 
should have trout to his tea.” . 

“Ah,” he said, with a smile, “then 
my duty is clear; your father must not 
be disappointed.” 

Taking the rod, he walked along the 
banks to the rocky outlet where there 
was a ruffle on the waters, and very 
soon he was casting the fly with a deft- 
ness born of long experience. He grew 
quite absorbed in his art, and it was 
not until a timid voice almost at his 
elbow told him that it was time for 
her to go, that he realized how com- 
pletely he had forgotten her. 

“Why didn’t you warn me before?” 
he said, still keeping his eyes fixed on 
the water, as he played with a last fish. 
“There,” he added, drawing the fish to 
the shore, “that makes the round doz- 
en. They are not large, but these lake 
trout are always sweet.” 

“Thank you. I am sure my father 
will enjoy them; and how surprised he 
will be, for he declared I would not 
catch one.” 

She laughed joyfully, having forgot- 
ten her trouble, as he neatly bagged 
the catch with sweet-scented heather, 
and a smile was on her lips when he 
looked at her again. Looking once, he 
looked again, with a growing wonder 
at her beauty, and a sense of astonish- 
ment that she had in an hour grown 
from a pretty child into a beautiful 
girl. gracious and self-possessed. Her 
hair, - neatly coiled under the little 
straw hat. was dark; her eyes of a vio- 
let hue, shaded by long black lashes: 
her chin smooth and rounded with a 
tiny dimple; ber features regular, and 
the rich complexion just slightly 
tanned by the mountain air. Her face 
sparkled with intelligence, and the 
erect young figure was the embodiment 
of grace and health. 

“You will, I hope. allow me to carry 
the basket,” he said, with a touch of 
deference, adding, “my name is Ven- 
ning—Miles Venning.” 

“And do you think,” she said, with a 
smile, “that such a belated introduc- 
tion gives you the right to carry the 
fish you have caught? I warn you we 
have a long way to go, and the going 
will take time, for my foot is tender. 
Don’t apologize again. It was ny own 
awkwardness.” 

She moved off then, and the way for 
half-a-mile was too rough for conversa- 
tion, and he had been content to lag 
behind and watch ‘ther move along, us- 
ing his walking stick for a support. 
After that, for a full hour he had 
walked with her between old grey 
stone walls, then among leafy ways by 
the side of the tumbling trout stream, 
to the quaint villaze of Aber. Much 
he ‘had learned concerning her and her 
father, for having swiftly determined 
from his manner that this stranger 
Was a gentleman, she treated him 
frankly, almost as if he had been an 
old friend. Right to the gate he had 
gone, and she ‘shad called her father 
from his easy chair on the verandah to 
be introduced and to hear of the ad- 
venture. 

“My father, Mr. Sterndale—Mr, Ven- 
ning” she had said; “and see what a 
basket of trout.” 

“Ah, Laura, this comes of letting 
you go by yourself away among the 
mountains. I had a foreboding you 
would get into mischief,” and the fath- 
er, a tall, thin, dark man, with a griz- 
zlied moustache, rested his hand affec- 
tionately on her shoulder. 

“And are these all the thanks you 
have for these lovely fish?’ 

“Certainly not, my dear; I was about 
to ask Mr. Venning if he would do us 
the honor to take tea. The spoils to 
the victor, you know.” 

Both father and daughter looked at 
him, and there was so much unaffected 
goodwill in their faces that he at once 
accepted. 

How well he remembered that even- 
ing. How vividly she had described 
over and over again the adventure, 
and how like a big schoolboy her fath- 
er had chaffed her about her fishing, 
and how, afterwards, when wishing 
good-bye, she had whispered to him: 

“I'm so glad you came, Father has 
not been so like his old self for 
months.” 

Then the acquaintance, which had 
promised so much to him, had stopped. 
The next day he had been summoned 
back to business, and on returning sey- 
eral days later, he was bitterly disap- 
pointed to find that Mr. and Miss 





Sterndale had gone. Nor did his guard- 
ed inquiries discover anything of their 





whereabouts. And now a year after, 
he had come upon the name again. 

“It may be the same,” he muttered, 
staring at the signature. “I remem- 
ber he talked of living in Africa. If 
it is, I wonder if she is with him.” 

This thought grew upon him all that 
day, and in the night he worked him- 
self into a fever about her, living per- 
haps among treacherous savages in 
some fever-stricken spot. With his 
mind in this uneasy state he slept, and 
sleeping he dreamt. He was on the 
banks of a great river, whose dark 
waters came swiftly from between 
towering walls of rock, and, as he 
stood, a great wave, suddenly rising, 
swept him off his feet and tossed him 
to a cavern in the rock, where he 
found stored many cases of rifles, 
marked with the name of his firm. 
And presently there came two men, 
one white and the other black, and the 
two of them removed the arms to the 
mouth of the cave, and the river dis- 
appeared, and in its place was a small 
valley, hemmed in by walls of rock, 
and in the valley were thousands of 
savage warriors, to whom others were 
serving arms. Then he saw a hut in 
the woods, and a girl at the door, 
struggling with the white man who 
had entered the cave, and he tried in 
vain to go to her rescue, but each time 
there came between him and her a 
flood of black waters. He woke with 
a shudder, and even when awake he 
saw the face of the girl he had met 
in Wales. And when he slept once 
more he dreamt of her again, and, as 
before, she was in danger. 

“Well,” said the senior partner next 
morning, “I hope you’ have cleared 
that order, and found a man to take 
charge of the goods.” 

“I have decided to go myself. I 
have had no holiday, and, besides, it 
would be well for one of us to visit 
Africa. You have said so, many 
times.” 

“It would be deuced awkward for 
you to leave just now.” 

“Why now, more than at any other 
time? What is the use of putting The 
visit off indefinitely 7’ 

“Humph, my boy, you have grown 
hot on this very suddenly. ‘The last 
time I suggested a trip you were not 
at all anxious. How long will you be 
away?’ 

“From two to three months. Three 
weeks to Zanzibar, four weeks there 
for business, and a trip into the game 
country, and three weeks returning. 

“Shooting, eh? You don't take into 
account the risk to life, or the pros- 
pect of being captured by the nig- 
gers?” 

“Oh, the country thereabouts is quite 
peaceful,” 

“Very well. go by all means, if you 
are bent on it. But mark my words, 
Miles, you will never get back in three 
months, and if you go inland 1 shall 
have to send an expedition after you.” 

So Miles Venning took ship for a 
long voyage, on the slight chance that 
the Sterndale he had met the previous 
year was the author of the letter, and 
on the even more remote prospect that 
if the father were out in Africa, the 


daughter would be with him. Miles 
was no longer very young. He was, 


in fact, on the shady side of thirty, 
and it had, for quite ten years, been 
a standing grievance with his woman 
friends that he would not fall in love. 
His one married sister had given him 
up in despair as a hopeless bachelor, 
after two separate desperate attempts 
to win him to matrimony, with the aid 
of one superior woman and a giddy 
girl, both of whom heartily disliked 
him from the outset. ‘The fact was 
that about the time when, in the or- 
dinary course of a man's career, Miles 
should have been gaining his spurs 
in chivalrous attendance on dames, 
he was in South America, roughing it 
among all sorts of turbulent men and 
adventurous women, on the firm’s 
business, and that experience had 
made him singularly reserved. No 
woman yet had had patience to dis- 
cover if there was a nature worth 
knowing under his quiet exterior, and 
so he, without in aliy way being a 
woman-hater, had reached the years 
of thirty-five without having fallen a 
victim to a woman’s charms. 

Even now, when on board the In- 
dian liner, on his way to Aden, be 
would not for one moment admit to 
himself that his decision had in any 
Way been taken out of sentiment, and 
while he was in the Bay of Biscay, he 
began a systematic study from blue 
books of the people and country in 
Central Africa, under the belief, as fie 
persuaded himself, that his real ob- 
ject was to develop the civilization of 
the race by the sale of arms. 


There was nothing but his svlem. 
nity that was at all repellent alo 
Miles, and his solemnity was merely 
a habit. His figure was straight ani 
athletic, his brown eyes clear and 
well opened, and his manner as per- 
fect as it could be in a man who neyor 
seemed to notice what a woman wore. 
and who never told stories in the 
smoking room after ten o'clock. 

The men soon made up their minds 
that he was a stick, all save three. 
equally silent. who seemed to take a1, 
extraordinary comfort from. standiny 
in one particular spot for an hour in 
the morning staring at the sea. o: 
from walking steadily up and dow) 
the deck before dinner without speak 
ing. They merely smoked and walke:| 
and turned in dumb sympathy. The 
women determined that he had a sor- 
row, and looked at him tenderly, wy 
til a bright little body decided the 
mystery. 

While Miles was slowly pacing the 
deck, she dropped into a chair on his 
route, and as he passed allowed her 
book to drop to the deck from her list- 
less fingers, while her wide eyes were 
fixed in silent absorption on the vast 
horizon. He picked the book up and 
held it out to her. But she gazed on 
with her chin in her hand. 

“You have dropped your book,” he 
said, quietly. ; 

“How you startled me.” she said, 
with a vivid blush. “But I was lost 
in wonder of the sea. Isn't it big?” 

“Yes,” he said, turning to look at 
the heaving ocean as if a new light 
had been thrown on it. “It is big.” 

“And so altogether hopelessly blue.” 
she added, with a pathetic expression. 

“Yes, it is blue, isn’t it?’ 

“Now. you are laughing at me, Mr. 
Venning, and I thought you would 
understand.” 

She iurned her big eyes upon iin 
with such a reproachful look. and her 
little mouth trembled. 

“LT am sure I'm not laughing.” he 
said, earnestly. 

“Ob, I'm so glad,” she said. looking 
at him with rapt expression that made 
him almost nervous. “I knew I felt 
that there must be some sympathy 
between us—there always is, you 
know, between people who let the se 
into the secret of their sorrows—:s 
you do.” 

“Oh,” he hastened to say, with a 
twinkle, “I'm a good sailor.” 

(To be continued.) 
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B‘* You Owe It to Her.” 
If you are the 
My) tnother of a young 
girl who is ap- 
proaching the 
time when girl- 
hood merges into 
womanhood do 
not hesitate to 
speak freely and 
frankly with her 
about the things which most closely con- 
cern her future happiness. If she is sub- 
ject to any weakness of the delicate, spe- 
cial organism of womanhood, make it your 
business to see that this is properly cor- 
rected, and that she starts upon woman- 
hood’s career with full womanly strength 
and capacity. She will bless you for it all 
her life. 

There is no need of ‘‘examinations ” and 
“‘tocal applications.’”? Sound —— 
advice may be obtained free of charge, by 
writing to Dr. R. V. Pierce, chief consulting 
physician to the Invalids’ Hotel and Surg- 
ical Institute, of Buffalo, N. Y., whose 
thirty years’ occupancy of this position 
has made him recogniz?d among the most 
eminent of living specialists in the treat- 
ment of woman’s diseases. . 

Every case submitted to him by mail re- 
ceives careful consideration. Efficient and 
inexpensive home-treatment is prescribed 
whereby delicate, feminine complaints may 
be promptly alleviated and cured: Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is the only 

roprietary medicine in the world designed 

or this special purpose by a regular phys!- 
cian—an educated, experienced expert. 

Miss Cora I,. Russel, of Ieemont, Accomac Co.. 
Va., in a letter to Dr. Pierce, says: ‘‘ From April, 
1896, uutil the following October, I suffered se- 
verely from painful menstruation. _For about 
twelve hours before the appearance of the menses 
I would feel giddy, have a severe headache, pain 
in my back, in fact I felt as ifevery bone in my 
body was breaking. Nothing did me any good. 
I wrote to Dr. Pierce and he recommended his 
‘Favorite Prescription,’ and after using three 
bottles of it I am glad to say I am cured. 
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We have a complete Dairy and Farm Cream- 
ery in constant operation on the Experiment 
Farm at Climax, Mich. This is personally con- 
ducted by J. H. Brown, All dairy correspond- 
ence stould be sent to Climax, Mich. 


"THE EDITOR’S DAIRY NOTES. 











A HANDY COW STABLE. 

In order to have cows thrive well 
one must have a warm place for them 
in the winter. Last year we erected a 
carriage house and a cow stable. 

We had to build the carriage house 
between the barn and the granary and 
the cow stable on to the granary, so 
we laid our plans as in the figure. 

In going from the house to the stable 
we can pass through the carriage 
house, which is much handier than 
traveling around the barn. In the fig- 
ure, A, A indicate rolling doors, H, H 
are manure doors, W, W windows; M. 
M are mangers and S. S are steps. 

At ID is a low door in the alley to 
keep the cows from running in. The 
box stall, which can be divided, could 
be used for calves or young cattle. 

The bins in the granary are handy 
about getting meal for the cattle. The 
stable being on the east side makes 
it warm in winter, and the windows 
being few the flies will not bother 
much in the summer. 


Jackson Co., Mich. CHAS. GOLDSMITH. 
We have no doubt that your ar- 


‘angement is an excellent one, but we 
would like to make a suggestion that, 
to us, seems very important. 

MORE WINDOWS NEEDED. 

The great fault with many cow 
stables is the lack of a sufficient num- 
ber of windows to let in the sunlight. 
This is the trouble with our old stables, 
and we hope to remedy the defect in 
the near future. 

MORE AIR SPACE NEEDED. 

The average dairyman does not fully 
appreciate the fact that, where a nuin- 
ber of cows are herded together in a 
stable, and given more or less close 
confinement, the number of cubic feet 
air space for each animal is often very 
limited. 

This compels the breathing over and 
over of air highly charged with car- 
bonie acid gas and other impurities. 
Where few windows are utilized, and 
little or no arrangement made for ven- 
tilation flues or shafts, we find a 
greater tendency to tuberculosis and 
kindred diseases, other conditions be- 
ing equal. 

SUNLIGHT DESTROYS DISEASE GERMS. 

Along with cleanliness in other de- 
tails, there is nothing like plenty of 
sunlight to kill disease germs, which 
lurk in all stables, With these points 
under consideration we would advise 
friend Goldsmith to put in two more 
windows on the east side of the stable, 
back of the cows. 

These two windows might take the 
place of the two manure doors H. H. 
The four windows would furnish 
plenty of sunlight every pleasant day, 
except during the middle of the day. 

SHADE AND SCREEN THE WINDOWS. 

During the summer these windows 
could be shaded, or opened and 
screened, as required. In the winter 
time the windows would not make the 
stable any colder. especially if double 
lighted, as the stable is nicely protect- 
ed from the cold west winds. 

This stable and yard has an ideal 
protection, and we are well pleased 
with the general plan. Do not be 
afraid to put in more windows; the 
more the better, to a certain extent. 

To prevent animal heat from passing 
through the glass by radiation, during 
severely cold nights. we would have 
heavy canvas curtains strung on wire. 
and draw these across the windows, at 
chore time, every night. 

CURTAINS AND SCREENS VALUABLE IN 
FLY TI 


When flies come, during hot weather, 
a wire fly screen over each window is 
a valuable adjunct to cow comfort. If 
the stable is closely boarded and screen 
doors used, the owner of a dozen good 
cows will never go without them after 
one season’s use. This is what we are 
planning for in the ideal stable we 
have in our mind’s eye. 

A darkened stable. well screened 
from flies, is a luxury for cows during 
the hottest portion of the day. If al- 
lowed the opportunity, each cow will 
rush into such a ‘harbor of refuge to 
escape the heat and flies, after a few 
hours in the pasture during the fore- 
hoon, if she has good cow sense. 


NOCTURNAL ROAMING THROUGH PAS- 
TURES GREEN. 


Under above conditions we would 
arrange to pasture the cows at night. 
during hot weather, especially if the 





pasture was not too far 
stable. 

Our cows last summer were let out 
during the nights, and usually were 
back to the yard at milking time in 
the morning. They knew there would 
be some bran and a pinch of salt wait- 
ing in the mangers for them, if nothing 
more. 

We like the plan of pasturing the 
cows nights during hot weather, and 
shall follow the practice more or less 
this coming season, although the per- 
manent pasture is a good half mile 
from the stables. 

VENTILATION OF STABLES, 

This is very important, In cold 
weather, and whenever a draft of cold 
or damp air would chill the cows by 
passing across the stable from win- 
dows diametrically opposite, over the 
backs of the animals, the windows 
should not be entirely depended on to 
secure ventilation. 

A better plan is to make air shafts 
for this purpose. Four boards, 12 
inches wide, and of the proper length. 
make a good square shaft. 

These should be placed back of the 
manure gutter, in friend Coleman's 
plan, and next to the outside wall. The 
lower end should be ahout 15 to 18 


from the 








made by Merry Maiden, and what was 
her net profit in the cheese test. How 
many pounds of cheese by Kittie Clay 
4th, and what was her net profit in the 
cheese test? How many pounds of 
butter fat did Merry Maiden make and 
what was her net profit in the 90-day 
butter test? How many pounds of 
butter fat did Kittie Clay 4th make 
and what was her net profit in the 90- 
day butter test? 

From Mr. Hinds’ figures, Merry 
Maiden’s milk contained 15 per cent 
total solids, while the milk of Kittie 
Clay 4th contained but 12.11 per cent. 
Does not Michigan law say milk that 
contains less than 12% per cent of 
total solids shall be considered adulter- 
ated? Also, according to Mr. Hinds, 
Merry Maiden gave 2.65 pounds more 
butter fat, at 87 cents less cost, than 
Kittie Clay 4th in the same length of 
time. 

If Mr, Hinds will tell us what the 
cows did in four and a half months we 
‘an judge better than where the figures 
are only given for one month. Also 
what was the gain in live weight and 
net profit of Waterloo Daisy in the 
cheese test? What was the gain in 
weight and net profit of Nora in the 
cheese test? How much was the gain 
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A HANDY COW STABLE. 


inches above the tloor, with a slide to 
regulate the draft. 

It is our opinion that these air shafts 
should extend through the roof. <A 
sketch of a good ventilating arrange- 
ment will be given in a future issue. 

STABLE FLOORS. 

Were we to build a new stable this 
season we should make a clay floor. 
or cow comfort and cheapness, we 
have seen no other floor that can beat 
the clay bottom we have in our old 
stables. 

These floors are dry and hard, and 
with the water-tight manure gutters, 
with wide ‘heel plank for the cow's 
hind feet, every particle of both liquid 
and solid manure is saved and hauled 
out to the fields. 

WHY WE PREFER CLAY FLOORS. 

We like the cement floors very much, 
and also a good tight plank floor, well 
matched. But our principal advocacy 
of the clay floor is on account of its 
cheapness and the ease and quickness 
of its construction. 

More than this, we know a clay floor 
is better for the feet of the animals 
and that the bedding will not slip out 
so easily from under their bodies. Clay 
floors can b? used with any kind of 
stall, stanchion or tie. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
AGAIN THE RECORDS OF 
BREEDS. 


THE 





In The Farmer of March 5th., page 
189, there is an article headed, ‘‘Rec- 
ords of the Breeds,” by H. H. Hinds, 
of Montcalm Co., in which part of the 
figures appear to me to be false. As I 
have not seen them corrected, if it is 
not out of order I will correct them. 
He says Merry Maiden gave 965 Ibs, 
milk, 54.65 Ibs butter fat which is 
equal to 68.31 Ibs., 80 per cent butter. 
How does he get 68.31 from 54.65 but- 
ter fat. 

He says Kittie Clay 4th gave 1593 
Ibs milk, 52 Ibs fat, and 65 Ibs 80 per 
cent butter. It seems to me that 52 
with one-fifth added is 62.4 instead of 
65. 

He also says Stoke Pogis Regina 
gave 1,012%4 lbs milk, with 49.4 Ibs fat 
and 61.75 lbs of 80 per cent butter. 
How does he get 61.75 lbs of 80 per 
cent butter from 49.4 Ibs of butter fat? 

Mr. Hinds says the reader will be 
left to judge as to which of these three 
cows. in the dairy of a man who is in 
business for profit, would be likely to 
show up the best from year to year 
considering the individual animal, her 
work and her produce. It seems to me 
he does not give figures enough to 
judge by. 

How many pounds of cheese were 





in weight and net profit of Materna in 
the cheese test and of Lily Martin? 

In The Farmer of April 9, Mr, Fish- 
beck says Mr. Hinds’ article can he 
proven by the public records of the 
World’s Fair. Where can those rec- 
ords be obtained, and at what price, or 
are they to be had by a select few 
only? 

Lenawee Co., Mich. W. W. HAUCHETT. 

(Several brother farmers have writ- 
ten us claiming that previous articles 
have contained numerous errors  re- 
garding the tests at the World’s Fair. 
Friend Hauchett is the first to make 
any statement to back up his assertion. 

We wanted to stir up some discus- 
sion concerning the best breed for 
butter-making purposes for the farmer 
who makes a specialty of the business. 
We hope to hear from others along 
this line. 

The World's Fair report is said to be 
“about ready,” but we have seen noth- 
ing of it up to date.—Kd.) 





CO-OPERATIVE CHEESE 
RIES. 


FACTO- 





How to keep up the fertility, or how 
to increase the fertility of the farm, 
and at the same time realize a fair in- 
come, is a question that will always be 
of interest to the progressive farmer. 

In order to maintain or increase the 
fertility some method to suit the cir- 
cumstance must be adopted and fol- 
lowed for a sufficient length of time 
to bring about the desired result. The 
method followed by one man with suc- 
cess may prove a failure to another 
differently located. For instance, a 
man living near some city may grow 
vegetables, sugar corn, potatoes and 
truck in general, and maintain the fer- 
tility of the soil by drawing manure 
from the city; whereas the man lo- 
cated remote from the city finds dis- 
tance, both in marketing his produce 
and in drawing manure, such a disad- 
vantage as to make it unprofitable to 
him. Therefore a_ different method 
must be adopted. 

Farmers who have enough land at 
their disposal may rely to a great ex- 
-tent upon clover to he turned under 
as a fertilizer. A good coat of clover 
plowed down, with a light top-dress- 
ing of lime, is an ideal foundation for 
a crop. But with many farmers this 
method cannot be followed, because 
the land is needed, and on ordinary 
sized farms the clover, when fed and 
returned in the form of manure, will 
produce more satisfactory results, 

Whatever method of farming we 
may follow. one thing is certain, that 
our farms cannot be cropped aed the 
fertility maintained without return 
ing fertilizing elements ia some form 





or other. Wu. Crozier, the great Long 
Island farmer, once said: “Everything 
must have a mother, and manure is the 
mother of tc farm crop.’ In the pro- 
duction of manure and at the same 
time pay a fair income, the cow is a 
valuable factor. 

The question which puzzies the farm- 
er remotely located is, “What shall be 
done with the product of the cow, so 
as to secure that desired income?” 
There is a growing demand for good 
butter, but the making of butter is a 
science and an art. The work is usual- 
ly done by the farmer’s wife who, 
through the long summer months, has 
enough to do without the drudgery of 
earing for milk and making butter. 
The conveniences at hand for making 
butter on the average farm are very 
few, and, considering the cost of a 
good outfit, the work connected the2re- 
with and the price of butter during the 
summer months, butter-making on the 
farm yields but little profit. 

The co-operative cheese factory. 
however, affords an opportunity of 
securing the full value of the milk at 
slight expense and at the same time 
relieves the family of much hard work. 
We have tried the plan and are highly 
pleased with the result. In our next 
article we will give one year’s experi- 
ence on the co-operative plan.. 

F. E. IMMEL. 

(We hope our brother dairymen will 
read what friend Immel has to say 
about the co-operative plan. 

We also wish to hear from some of 
the cheesemakers of Michigan. They 
are not saying much, though no doubt 
they are saw—making cheese.—Kd.) 
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“ALPHA-DE LAVAL” 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval Alpha 









“Baby’’ Cream Sepa- 
rators were first_and 
have ever been kept 
best and cheapest. They are 
uaranteed superior to all 
mitations and infringe- 
ments. Endorsed by all au- 
thorities. More than 125,000 
inuse. Sales ten to one of all 
others combined. All styles 
and sizes— $50.- to $225.- 
Save $5.- to $10.- per cow 
per year over any setting 
system, and $3.- to 
$5.- per cow per 
year over any imi- 
tating separator. 
New and improv 

machines for 1898. 
Send for new Cata- 
logue containing a 
fund of up-to-date 
dairy information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RanvoveH & Canat Sts., 74 Cortianot STREET, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


Let us Suppose. 


Suppose you had 
an investment that 
was losing you 
money every day: 
wouldn’t you cut it 
off. Without the 
use of the modern 
cream separator 
you are losing but- 
ter fat (money) 
dailv. Stop it. It 
can best be done by 
the use ofsa «: 

SHARPLES 

SEPARATOR. 
Either the SaFeTY HAND Macuiné or the LiTTLe 
GIANT will not only stop all loss but will increase 
the salability of the product. 


P. M. SHARPLES, 


West Chester, Pa. 


































BRANCHES: 
Elgin, Ill 
Dubuque, lowa. 
Omaha, Neb. 





Milk in Glass Jars 


her is cooler than anywhere else. 
That's the principle of the 


CRYSTAL 
CREAMERY 


eae a the cleanest. cheapest and 

ee most convenient of them 
all. The whole story’s in our book, “Good Butter 
and How to Make It,” mailed free. The Kneeland 
Crystal Creamery Co., Concord St., Lansing,Mich. 


Save the COWS. 




















General Cow Drink on_hand is cheap insurance, 
soc. each: $5 00 dozen. Circular free. 

MOORE BROS., Veterinarians, Albany, N. Y. 

PROTECT 

YOUR STOCK 

From all Files 

e and Insects, 

increase quality and quantity of milk 25 per cent. 

It is absolutely the best antiseptic known. Quarts 

.; 1-gallon can $1.25. Agents wanted. Ex- 

clusive territory given. Address : 

STAR LUBRICATING OIL CO , Cleveland, Ohio. 





ICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES.—Prac- 
7 tical work. Elective System. The only college in 
United States giving its instruction solely to prepare 
men to aid in the developmentof the mineral wealth 
of the state and nation. Offers an excellent field 
for farmers’ sons. For catalogues address DR. 
M. E. WADSWORTH, President, Houghton, Mich. 
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Those of our readers who have wool 
to market will find it of much ad- 
vantage to tie the fleeces with small 
hard twine. The use of Sisal, or bind- 
er twine, is a source of great annoy- 
ance to manufacturers, as the loose 
fibres get mixed with the wool, and are 
very difficult to get out of the fleeces. 
Wool done up with this soft twine is 
sure to be docked when purchased, and 
the safest way is to discard its use al- 
together. 


Many of the readers of The Farmer 
well remember John Dimon, once a resi- 
dent of this city, and for years well 
known as a breeder and dealer in fine 
live stock, and also as a writer upon 
agricultural and live stock topics, We 
have just learned of his death at East 
Hartford, Conn., after a long and pain- 
ful illness. He was born in Bristol, 
Rhode Island, in 1828. Mr. Dimon was 
a man of earnest convictions and 
sirong integrity, and highly respected 
by his friends and acquaintances, 


The result of the trial of Henry N. 
Anderson and John J. Foster, directors 
of the failed Greenville National bank, 
for neglecting the duties of their office, 
end allowing the president, Le Roy 
Moore, to wreck the bank, will exercise 
a restraining influence upon men ac- 
cepting such offices and then neglecting 
to perform their duties. The United 
States Court rendered judgment 
against these two men for $62,594, and 
the creditors of the bank were em- 
powered to enforce payment. 





The Metal Worker, published in New 
York city, last week printed figures 
showing the production of tin-plate in 
the United States during the last half 
of 1897. The figures given show a re- 
markable growth in the manufacture 
of American tin-plate. The total out- 
put of finished tin-plate made in six 
months ended December 31, 1897, 
amounted to 322,205,672 pounds, an in- 
crease of nearly 25 per cent over the 
first half of the year. The total pro- 
duction of tin plate for the calendar 
year 1897 is shown to have been 574.- 
759,628 pounds, an increase of 205,529,- 
S352 pounds. When it is remembered 
that this industry only dates from 
1892, and that up to that time the 
United States had been sending from 
$50,000,000 to $70,009,000 annually to 
icreign countries for this staple, the 
great development of this industry af- 
fords just cause for congratulation. 


THE MAIZE PROPAGANDA. 

In another column we print a letter 
from the Secretary of “the Maize 
Propaganda,” replying to the criti- 
cisms on the objects of that associa- 
tion contained in an editorial in last 
issue of The Farmer. We have gone 
carefully over the statements and ex- 
planations made by the Secretary in 
his communication, and, after giving 
them due consideration, do not feel 
that they remove the objections urged 
against the proposed line of work 
which the “propaganda” has marked 
out for itself, The statement of what 
the executive committee proposed to 
do is all right so far as it goes, But 
it is the result of such work which 
will determine its value to the farm- 
ers of the United States, not what the 
committee proposes. The proposition 
to export corn meal instead of whole 
corn is good, but the foreign buyer is 
the party who will determine what he 
wants—not the “propaganda.” To 
show the difficulty of bringing foreign 
buyers to the same opinion as holders 
of grain-in the United States, let the 
Secretary hunt up the record of Ameri- 
can exports of wheat flour and wheat. 
It has taken 25 years of hard labor to 
bring the exports of flour up to their 
present magnitude. The foreign buy- 
er wanted wheat, not flour, and it was 
only by the most systematic effort, 
the lowering of the cost of milling to 
the ultimate point by the use of the 








most improved machinery, that the 
exporters of American flour have been 
enabled to increase its volume. The 
foreigner was awake to the advantages 
of having the wheat ground in his own 
country, through the employment it 
gave to labor and capital and the ad- 
vantage to the farmer of having the 
by-products produced within easy 
reach so as to save cost. Hence 
foreign governments discourage im- 
ports of flour by levying discriminat- 
ing duties upon it, as they would as- 
suredly do on corn meal under the 
conditions contemplated by the “prop- 

But the work of the propaganda 
would assuredly tend to greatly ex- 
tend the cultivation of corn, as well 
as its consumption, and no power on 
earth could hold up the value of an 
exported article under such circum- 
stances, 

We still insist that corn meal ex- 
ports, which are practically unknown 
at present, would be at the expense 
of the exports of flour, which are far 
more conducive to the financial pros- 
perity of American farmers’ than 
changing them to corn meal would be. 

The suggestion that corn flour would 
be mixed with wheat flour to cheapen 
it, we regard as an argument in favor 


would surely result in immense in- 
jury to the reputation of the American 
product, and immense losses to the 
wheat growers and the milling inter- 
ests of the country. No matter what 
the “propaganda” advocates, the adul- 
teration suggested will not stop at the 
line it has marked out. The party 
who first introduced oleomargarine to 
the public as a cheap substitute for 
butter, available to the elass not able 
to purchase the pure article, never in- 
tended to injure the dairy interests by 
having it sold as butter, but it has cost 
the dairy interests of this country mil- 
lions of dollars annually through its 
fraudulent sale. That very suggestion 
of adulteration should be sufficient to 
warn farmers that the “propaganda” 
is likely to work great harm to their 
interests while attempting to do a little 
good. 

Yes, we object to exporting any more 
wheat than possible if we can get 
foreign buyers to take flour, and they 
are taking more flour every year, to the 
advantage of the farmer, the dairy- 





man, the miller, and the allied inter- 


of adulterating American flour, which 





ests, With the employes of each, which 
altogether make up a great many peo- 
ple whose well-being benefits the en- 
tire country. ' 

Now, a word about “restricted mark- 
ets and low prices.” It is not many 
months ago, that Mr. Snow, secretary 
of the “propaganda,” collected and 
published a mass of statistics showing 
that corn could be raised for six cents 
per bushel. We believed those figures 
to be grossly inaccurate and so said 
at the time they were published. It is 
evident Mr, Snow is now convinced 
that those figures were wholly erro- 
Leous, as he talks now about low prices 
when corn is worth 30 cents per bushel 
on the farm, or five times what he said 
it cost to raise it! If the farmer could 
get five times the cost of production 
for what he produces, he would cer- 
tainly never complain of low prices. 
Why should Mr. Snow complain for 
him if his six-cent figures were correct. 

We believed Mr. Snow was doing 
farmers a bad turn when he published 
such figures. We believe he will do 
them still greater injury through his 
advocacy of flour adulteration, and the 
attempt to supplant the exports 
of flour with exports of corn meal. 
This is an editorial opinion, as Mr. 
Snow says, but it is backed up by 
many clear-headed farmers and _ busi- 
ness men with whom we have dis- 
cussed the subject. 





IT LOOKS LIKE ROBBERY. 





The encampment of State troops at 
Island Lake, where they are being in- 
spected, drilled and mustered into the 
service of the Unitel States, has now 
been in operation over two weeks. 
During that time from 2,500 to 3,009 
men have been drawing pay from the 
State at the rate of $2 per day, from 
which they must furnish their own 
rations. It seems the State, or its offi- 
cials, have undertaken to provide these 
rations, and a part of the soldier’s pay, 
amounting to 75 cents per day, is de- 
ducted to pay for them. When it is 
remembered that these rations are very 
similar to those furnished by the 
United States at the rate of 25 cents 
per day, after they have been shipped 
to the extreme southern part of the 
continent, it looks as if charging these 
young men at Island Lake three times 
that amount was very close to simple 
robbery. A comparison of the charge 
with what hotels and restaurants ask 
for much better, or at least more va- 
ried, food, in this city, shows that the 
soldiers are paying double as much for 
uncooked rations than better ones can 
be had for in Detroit, cooked and serv- 
ed in fair style. The rations provided at 
Island Lake, according to wholesale 
prices in this city, will not foot up 35 
cents per head per day, and the ques- 
tion naturally arises, who gets the dif- 
ference? 

Many of these young men left excel- 
lent situations to enlist at the call of 
the government, The State is paying 
them generously while they are under 
its control, Why should they be 
swindled out of a part of the money 
the State pays them? Whose fault is 
it that such a state of affairs exists? 
We call Governor Pingree’s attention 
to this gross abuse, believing that he 
will at once take. means to find out 
who is responsible, and put an end to a 
most scandalous piece of business, 

The French government has placed 
a duty of $40 per head on all foreign 
horses. Of course this — principally 
strikes at American horses, as the 
heaviest importations are from this 
country. It is a good joke when it is 
called to mind that the Americans have 
paid millions of dollars to French 
breeders for Percherons and French 
Coachers, and that this government ex- 
cepted all horses imported for breed- 
ing purposes, if of an acknowledged 
breed, from paying any duty whatever. 











LOANING MONEY TO FARMERS 





For the past two years the Frene) 
government has had under COnsidlery 
tion a number of methods intended i, 
secure to the agriculturists of 
country the privilege of borrowine 
money at a low rate of interes{ and i 
extended periods. A letter just recejyod 
from our Paris correspondent annowne. 
es that such an arrangement as 
finally been perfected, and explains the 
details of the method adopted, 1; 
given herewith: 


The new law on the agricultura) w 
rants has been promulgated, gh ic 
er can now pledge his products 14 
without much trouble or expense. Wire 
that facility the agricultural syidi\ 
and the quasi-state rural bank loaninc 
money at low interest and for 15 mouthe 
the farmers of France ought. to pind 
mence to feel related in advance tc. i), 

e to the 
elect. The warrant law is as simple as 
it is effective. It rests upon two ape 
first, the local resident official magistrit, 
of the canton. The latter is a territoria! 
kever: 
communes; there are 2,871 tations in 
France, and 36,000 communes. The cen. 
ond basis is making the farmer himself 
the custodian of his products that serve 
as the pledge to the lender of the money 
and making him personally and crimin- 
ally responsible for the guardianship af 
the goods. That is the feature of ihe 
Russian law. But the farmer can claim 
no payment for his watching duty. Loans 
will be granted on all farm protiuee, and 
the manipulation, of the affair will be 
centralized in the canton court house; 
there the applicant must register his war- 
rant, and all parties interested legally in 
the property will be legally advised ani 
without cost. The warrant will describe 
the products reserved as security, thelr 
value, and the total of the loan required; 
also, if the products be insured, or in any 
way mortgaged. A clean bill of hezlth 
having been certified fer the warraut, 
the latter—as in ordinary trade, becomes 
a negotiable paper, that any bank or syn- 
dicate can handle. The hoider of the 
warrant is the pro tem proprietor of the 
products it covers. In case of nonpay- 
ment of the loan when due, the lender 
after ten days can simply sell the pro- 
duce, and any surplus will be given to the 
original owner. The latter can reimburse 
his loan before it is due, and be paid a 
proportionate drawback of interest. In 
case ofany willful infractions of responsi- 
bility, the law inflicts its sentences. The 
whole history of the loan and its phases 
are registered in the Cantcnal court and 
open to those authorized to examine. 


The scheme as outlined above sceis 
well calculated to accomplish the de- 
sired object, and the result cannot help 
but be beneficial to French agricul 
turists. Such a method, however, ¢an- 
not be considered in the United States. 
as this government has not the power. 
nor would the people be willing to have 


that 


I$ 





one class favored while the others had 
to depend upon their own efforts. But 
there is no reason why American farm 
ers cannot adopt some of the methods 
detailed above in their individual ca 
pacity and to their personal benciit. 
There is no doubt but that loans to 
farmers upon their products, as well as 
upon their land, are among the very 
safest which can be made, and that 
therefore, as a class, farmers should he 
able to secure such loans as they re- 
quire upon the very best terms. ‘To do 
this, however, they must take pains 10 
have theiv financial ability to make 
good their promises fully understood. 
and back of this should stand an ul 
impeachable record of personal infe+ 
rity upon the part of the man himself. 
In other words, he must have good 
credit. That term, so much used 
among business men, means ¢ 
deal—personal integrity, business alil- 
ity, and a solvent financial condition. 
Many farmers have these, and ye! 
when they become borrowers are coll: 
pelled to pay high rates of interes! 
simply because they have not fully es- 
plained to the loaner the position i! 
which they stand. 

With the steady zrowth of capital. 
and the competition between bankers 
and private individuals to secure goo 
investments for their funds, which has 
resulted in cutting down — interes! 
charges very muaterially, it is within 
bounds to say farmers in this and 
Leighboring States are paying too his! 
‘ates for the money they borrow. -\ 
man who loans money in Ohio and 
Michigan told us the past week that lie 
was getting 8 per cent on most of his 
loans. Under present conditions 10 
farmer should be paying more than © 
per cent, andé he would not be if be 
would establish his credit, as business 
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men do, through the endorsement of 
his bank or his neighbors. 

Good credit to-day is worth within 6 
per cent of capital, The man with 
good credit can get capital for that 
amount to the extent of his credit. This 
has been the great secret of success 
with nearly every business man. He 
knew how to use capital so it paid 
him a profit over its cost, and his 
promptness in meeting his obligations 
gave him good credit so he could se- 
cure the capital he required at a low 
rate of interest. 

With the abundant capital now of- 
fering, rural banks could be established 
upon the avowed basis of loaning to 
farmers upon their products, and if 
the business was well organized, the 
loans judiciously made upon proper 
guarantees, there is no doubt it would 
pay investors who furnished the nec- 
essary capital, and certainly it would 
be a great aid to many farmers who 
may desire to secure small loans to en- 
able them to engage in enterprises for 
which they have not the necessary 
capital, or to carry crops for which 
the market promised improved values, 
or for which there wus little or no de- 
mand at a time. There is nothing 
so conducive to enterprise, progress 
and development as abundant capital 
at reasonable rates of interest. 





Correction.—On page 308, April 16th, 
Michigan Farmer, in “Home Cheese- 
making,” read: ‘The Gouda cheese is 
about three inches thick and eight 
inches in diameter.” A portion of this 
sentence was omitted by the composi- 
tor, and it read that the cheese was 
three inches in diameter. 

Irom the number of inquiries so far 
received asking for particulars regard- 
ing The Michigan Farmer Harvest Ex- 
cursion, our readers must be greatly 
pleased with the idea. In a few days 
we shall have circulars printed, giving 
full details of the proposed trip, which 
will be mailed to all applicants, 


” 








The U. S. Supreme Court, in a case 
decided on Monday last, held that the 
lowa law forbidding the sale of liquors 
in the State, and making it a crime to 
transport them, was unconstitutional, 
as it was an interference with inter- 
state commerce. 





Robert Lindbloom, a leading opera- 
tor on the Chicago Board of Trade, 
who has been a persistent “bear” in 
the grain markets, was cumpelled to 
assign Monlay with liabilities — esti- 
mated at $225,000. While many specu- 
iztors will make money from the ad- 
vance in wheat, it must be at the ex- 
pense of those who were on the other 
side. There is no property created 
through spezalation, The country at 
large is no better off because some 
speculators have made money at the 
expense of others. This only means 


the transference of a certain amount 











of wealth from one set of men to an- 
other. The wealth has not increased 
by the transfer. The wheat sold abroad 
at enhanced values is the only part of 
the-deal which will inure to the benefit 
of the country generally. 





A number of the wives of prominent 
public men, in view of the ill-concealed 
sympathy of the French people for the 
Spaniards in the present struggle, and 
the open hostility with which they re- 
gard Americans, have entered into an 
association binding themselves not to 
purchase or wear anything of French 
manufacture. As about $56,000,000 
were paid France last year for goods 
imported into this country, most of the 
amount being for articles of wearing 
apparel for women, if the association 
holds together it will create a panic 
among French wmilliners and dress- 
makers. These two classes have long 
regarded Americans as their best cus- 
tomers, and have charged outrageous 
prices for their wares. Every Ameri- 
can woman should sympathize with 
this movement to «emancipate Ameri- 
can wemen from paying tribute any 
longer to these French extortionists. 





THE GEOGRAPHY AND FINANCES 
OF THE WAR. 





The map on this page gives some 
idea of the principal countries and 
points of special interest just now in 
connection with the Spanish-Ameri- 
‘an war. Please read the note im- 
mediately beneath the map and bear 
it constantly in mind. Cuba was en- 
larged from the general seale of the 
map in order to show localities on the 
island, while the Pacific ocean was re- 
dvced in order to bring it into our 
limits. Tke following simple table 
gives some pdequate idea of the geo- 
graphical and financial facts relating 
to countries chiefly involved: ¢ 

SPAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. 
Population of each.— 





Rn ciicta dale.  cuswttuceweaeaeewed 17,500,000 

MUMIECA LACED acc ca. ccticdieese 74,000,000 
Area of each.— 

BHAI. 60100 Bake etdepetas 196,000 sq. m. 

United States... ... os. verse 3,608,000 sq. m. 
Wealth of each.— 

Wie es dicicies <<. cp cadlemaes siete $7,965 000,000 

United States... $48 000,000,000 
Annual Exports and Imports.— 

NN s vie... aceiewle Saris ed-40'6iais $300,000,000 

United States. ..cccccsiccsse $1,633 000,000 
Annual Revenues.— 

as it ics beacause aenner nue 150,000,000 

UBItGG States. ois oc: ccsapeves 20 000,000 


MRRP Seca o2 cis ats nicier 4 sie iss dieiorwisietas 1,550,000 

Philippine Islands... ..... se pinata 9,500,000 
Area of each.— 

a oe 6a, se orasais es acu sieaahes 43,000 sq. m. 

Philippine Islands.. ...... 114,000 sq. m. 
Commerce of each. — 

ERS. Sim. acabdesannescneeiakas $30,000,000 

Philippine Islands.. ......... $60,000,000 


It thus appears that our population 
is (in round numbers) 4 times that of 
Spain; our area, 18 times; our wealth, 
6 times; our commerce more than 5 
times, and our revenues ‘nore than 
twice as great as hers. 

In like manner it will be seen from 
the latter part of above that the popu- 
lntion of the Philippines is 6 times 
as great as that of Cuba; their area, 
nearly 3 times, and their commerce 
more than twice as great. Their chief 
town, Manila, has 150,000 inhabitants, 
while Havana, the chief town in Cuba, 
has some 250,000 inhabitants. 

As regards debt, our commerce in a 
single year would pay our national 








debt, while it would take Spain’s en- 
tire commerce more than five years to 
pay her national debt. 

As to the power of our navy, the 
comparison cannot be so. exactly 
made, but it seems within limit to say 
that on the whole in tonnage, speed 
end in armament our navy far out- 
ranks that of Spain, while in skill in 
maneuvering a squadron ard in ac- 
curacy and rapidity in aiming and fir- 
ing all sizes of cannon our officers and 
men seem almost infinitely superior 
to theirs. It is “Yankee” ingenuity 
and skill and careful practice versus 
Spanish lack on all these points. At 
Manila harbor, for example, our naval 
armament did not greatly exceed that 
of their war ships and forts combined, 
and yet, as it now seems, our “Yankee” 
ingenuity, skill, accuracy and_ pluck 
almost blew and burned their entire 
squadron out of existence with no 
loss in dead and little loss in wounded 
or in material disaster to our squad- 
ron. 

At present the end seems neither 
doubtful nor far away, especially when 
we consider the home strife and dis- 
content in Spain. Immense superiori- 
ty in area, population, wealth, army, 
navy, skill, and in real courage and 
endurance, seem almost inevitably 
sure to win. The victory, is it comes, 
should be marked with moderation. 
The settlement should tell for human 
freedom and higher eivilization. And 
all Europe and all the world should 
be forced to say that our war was 
begun and ended not for glory or self- 
ish gain but to protect humanity, and 
to advance liberty and civilization, 


THE MAIZE PROPAGANDA. 





To the Editor of The Michigan Farmer: 

The editorial in your issue of May 
7th, voicing opposition to the plans of 
the American Maize Propaganda, is 
in part based upon misconception of 
what those plans are, and I believe 
the premises for the rest of the op- 
position are not well founded. The 
encouragement of the exportation of 
corn in the grain for use in meat and 
dairy production is not one of our ob- 
jects. The first meeting of the execu- 
tive committee settled that line of pol- 
icy, and our prospectus says that in 
addition to corn food products “it will 
also work to increase foreign trade in 
meats, dairy products, and other sec- 
ondary forms of corn, but does not 
believe in exporting corn in the shape 
of grain.” In other words, our object 
is to export corn in its last final manu- 
factured form, thus securing to the 
country both producer's and manufac- 
turer’s profit. 

You object that a larger consump- 
tien of corn abroad would mean a 
smaller use of wheat flour. Wheat 
flour is not the standard breadstuff of 
Europe, and still less of Asia. Rye 
and the cheaper cereals form the sta- 
ple. Corn will appeal to consumers 
because of its cheapness, and_ will, 


Your next objection is that if less 
flour were exported there would be 
less of bran and by-products for the 
use of the dairyman and stock-feeder. 
As I have already pointed out, there 
is no competition between wheat flour 
and corn flour, so far as the foreign 
market is coneerned. That removes 
the fear of any less bran production. 
In addition, let me point out that the 
by-product from the manufacture of 
corn flour is greater and its constitu- 
ent elements just as valuable as that 
from wheat. The germ and hull is 
separated from the starchy portion, 
and when ground together furnishes : 
stock food second in value to none. 
Right here may I suggest that as less 
than one-half of our wheat export is 
in the shape of flour, in order to be 
consistent with your argument you 
should object to our exportation this 
year of some 100,000,000 bushels of 
wheat in the grain, on the ground that 
the by-products are thus sent out of 
the country to the detriment of stock- 
feeders and dairymen. 

Again, you object that a higher price 
of corn might induce other countries to 
grow it and become our competitors. 
Is that a valid reason for preferring 
to wallow along with a restricted mar- 
ket and low prices? We now have 
practically a monopoly in its produc- 
tion, and no other country has climat- 
ic conditions so favorable for the crop 
as has ours. And, by the way, if some 
of the “millions of acres now sown to 
wheat and rye’ in other countries 
should, as you fear, be planted to corn 
in order to take advantage of any in- 
creased market for corn, may I ask 
what the effect would be upon the 
American wheat grower whom you 
are assuming to champion? 

Now having pointed out what seems 
to me the error in your reasoning, let 
me brietly state why, in my opinion, 
the most important need of American 
agriculture is a larger market for corn. 

It is the greatest crop in our agricul- 
ture. Under present conditions our 
annual crop, barring crop failure, is 
larger than the consumptive demand. 
With better agricultural methods our 
rate of acre yield is steadily increas- 
ing, so that our present surplus of pro- 
duction is likely to increase rather than 
decrease. After making all the meat 
and dairy product for which we have 
a paying market, there is a surplus of 
corn that forces prices to a very low 
level. We believe that this surplus 
can be absorbed abroad in the shape 
of food products, if the virtues of corn 
as food be appreciated. 

A little fragment of modern trade 
records will show that our belief is 
well founded. In 1891 Secretary Rusk 
sent Col. C. J. Murphy to Germany to 
preach the use of corn. Our corn 
trade with Germany in the four years 
preceding and the four years follow- 
ing his work show what can be done. 

EXPORTS TO GERMANY. 


Price 

Bushels. Value. per bu 
Bn. Oe 20,710,745 $ 9,617,414 46 
MONG dicccccss 33,868,503 17,287,984 51 





therefore, come into competition with 
rye and other cereals which we do 
not export. People who can now af- 
ford to eat wheat will continue to do 
so. As a matter of fact the introduc- 
tion abroad of corn flour will tend to 
create a wider market for wheat flour, 
because when blended with wheat 
flour it will reach a class of consum- 
ers that now do not eat any wheat 
flour, but subsist on rye. It must be 
distinctly understood that while we 
advocate the use of corn flour we are | 
strictly in line with the public senti- | 
ment which demands that it shall be 

used by the consumer with full knowl- 

edge of what he is getting. 





Following the work of one man in 
one country we increased our exports 
of corn 64 per cent, with a rise in the 
price paid for it of 11 per cent. Such 
a result should outweigh any number 
of editorial predictions of “failure.” 

Truly yours, 
B. W. SNOW, Secretary, 





COMPLETE IN EVERY RESPECT. 

Millington, Feb. 1st, 1898. 

Publishers Michigan Farmer: ‘ 3 
Sewing machine to hand about two 
months ago, but thought I would not 
write you until I had given it a fair 
trial, which I have done, and find it com- 
plete in every respect. Thanking you for 

your kindness, I remain, 
Yours truly, 
MRS. ARCHIE BELL. 
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The Household. 





CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E, ROCK- 
‘WOOD. 








We should be pleased to have any of our read- 
ers who take an interest in household topics, 
send in their views and opinions upon any sub- 
ject which is under discussion, or which they 
wish discussed. The invitation is general, a 
we hope to see it accepted by many. Address 
all letters for The Household to Mrs. Ella E. 
Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 








THE LIFE SCHOOL. 


My little boy came from his school to-day 
With his heart in a flurry of glee; . 
“Oh, papa! They’ve taken our pencils 

away 
And I’m writing with ink!’’ said he. 
And his breast is filed with a manly 
pride, 
For it joys him much to think 
He has lain his pencil and slate aside 
And is writing his words with ink. 


Oh, innocent child! Could you guess the 
truth 
You would ask of the years to stay 
"Mid the slate-and-pencil cares of youth 
That a tear will wash away; 
For out in the great, big world of men 
The wrongs we may do or think 
Can never be oon - —. 
yrite them all in ink. 
st iain —L. A. W. Bulletin. 





HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 
THE HIRED GIRL. 
At this season of the year in many 
arm ‘houses the new hired girl has re- 

cently been installed and become a 
member of the family. It is usually 
something of a trial to both mistress 
and maid and some little time may 
elapse before each settles down with 
the feeling that things sre moving 
smoothly along accustomed channels. 

To the new girl everything is 
strange. Different methods of doing 
the work, different manner of cooking. 
(for no two households can be found 
where this is done exactly the same). 
different tastes to cater to, even the 
oven of the cook stove must be 
studied and its peculiarities learned. 
for what is more exasperating than 
trying to bake in an oven with the bak- 
ing qualities of which one is unfa- 
miliar? I think the new girl is at 
great disadvantage under such circum- 
stances, and the mistress should not be 
too hasty in passing judgment. but 
wait until she has had time to adjust 
herself to changed conditions before 
firmly deciding that she is not going 
to suit. 

It is a firm conviction of mine that 
the fault as frequently lies with the 
employer as with the emploved.in case 
of dissatisfaction. We are ant to-he 
too exacting when it comes to hav- 
ing some one to do our work for us. 
We expect too much, and if a girl 
falls short of absolute nerfection we 
dwell upon her shortcomings and for- 
get all about her good qualities, over- 
looking them entirely. To be sure 
there are certain thines which are es- 
sential. such as truthfulness. honestv. 
cleanliness. traits which are of actu- 
ally more importance in the farmer’s 
family than that she should be a good 
cook. since the house mistress usually 
prefers to do most of the cooking her- 
self anyway. With us the hired girl 
is a helper—we do not expect her to do 
all the work, indeed it would be impos- 
sible for one to do this unaided upon a 
large farm. Most farmers’ wives work 
fully as hard as the hired girl, and 
sometimes a good deal harder. 

* 5 * 

As a rule a good mistress has little 
trouble with her maids. The ones who 
have the most complaint to make are 
those who are exacting, fault-finding, 
hard to please. Of course there are 
exceptions, but the average girl will 
respond to kindness and be willing to 
do the best she knows how. 

Not long since a friend was telling 
me of a lady who is noted in her lo- 
eality for her ability to procure and 
retain good help in her kitchen. Said 
she: “Mrs. G. takes a girl from among 
farmers’ or villagers’ daughters and 
makes her at once one of the family. 
She is introduced to guests, sits in the 
parlor and participates in conversation. 
goes out with the family to church or 
to entertainments—in fact is made to 
have such a good time that she doesn’t 
want to leave. In return she takes an 
interest in her employer's work, tries 
hard to please, and the result is satis- 
factory all around.” This lady is never 
troubled to get help. When one is es- 
tablished she stays until she marries. 
The above is given for the benefit of 
any who may have difficulty in procur- 
ing and keeping good help. It is a 
good thing to put ourselves in the hired 
girl’s place sometimes. It may be the 
case would not look so one-sided as it 
sometimes does could the girl's view of 








it be taken into consideration by her 
mistress. 

Yes, I know there is fault on the 
other side. I know of girls who are 
great trials. to say the least. A dear 
old lady living near me is invariably 
lenient toward her girls and her kind- 
ness is frequently imposed upon, too. 
She is obliged by physical infirmities to 
have help the year around and some of 
the girls whom she employs take ad- 
vantage of this fact to do about as 
they please. She endures a great deal 
rather than make any complaint, be- 
cause of her helplessness, for, as she 
says, “If it should get out that Iam a 
hard woman to work for 1 couldn't get 
help at all.” 

Well, everybody has trials in this 
world! Those who have no help some- 
times think those who do are to be en- 
vied, while at the same time those very 
ones are envying the ones who have 
none. And so it goes! 





THE ALMIGHTY DOLLAR THE 
BARRIER. 


When I read Elizabeth's article on 
“Stuck-Up People” I smiled to myself, 
thinking what a hornet’s nest she was 
likely to stir up. No woman of intelli- 
gence and spirit enjoys being told that 
she is not a fit companion for any other 
woman, and I quite agree with Kath- 
erine Kean that it is the almighty dol- 
lar that makes the impassable gulf be- 
tween people nine times out of ten. 
And I think people who attain so much 
knowledge and so-called “culture” that 
they can find no pleasure in conversing 
with those of ordinary intelligence, or 
those less fortunate than themselves in 
point of fortune, are simply snobs, and 
are not worth a second thought. 

I have in mind one case in particular 
where I once visited. The lady had a 
neighbor next door who belonged to 
that superior order of beings known as 
“cultured.” She knew just exactly how 


to conduct a stylish tea party, just how’ 


many different knives, forks and 
spoons to use at a “dinner,” and when 
to use them. Had a very soft voice— 
I see that is one of Elizabeth's requi- 
sites of a cultured woman—and perfect 
manners. The lady where I visited was 
exceedingly plain, and had to work 
hard for her daily bread, but good, 
kind and respectable, and belonged to 
the same church as her neighbor, yet 
that neighbor would not be seen walk- 
ing to or from church or anywhere 
on the street with her but she would 
come across to the’ kitchen nearly 
every morning and visit an hour or 
two, and borrow flatirons and cake 
tins, and even victuals, from the “ig- 
norant, ill-bred’’ woman, and it did not 
seen to inconvenience ber in the least. 
That is only one of many such cases 
I could) mention. <A plain, ordinary 
farmer's wife ought, I suppose, to be 
willing to walk four bleeks to receive 
a smile and nod of recognition from 
such a paragon, and to obtain a frigid 
hand-shake would be bliss unutterable. 
Does it follow, because one has—by be- 
ing given better opportunities—gained 
more knowledge of certain subjects, 
and, having more money, can array 
themselves in finer garments and keep 
their hands soft and cultivate their 
voice, that they are made of finer clay? 
Never! And let us all remember that 
the greatest and best of America’s men 
and women were the most humble and 
unassuming. Would Abraham _ Lin- 
coln have been ashamed to speak to an 
acquaintance because he was poor and 
“uncultured?” Would Harriet Beecher 
Stowe have given a sister woman the 
“cut direct” for this cause? I think 
not. It matters not so much what we 
know or do as what we are. “As a man 
thinketh, so is he.” How few remem- 
ber that when choosing their friends 
and companions. Fine clothes and a 
few paltry accomplishments entirely 
outshine virtue, kindness and purity 
if hidden beneath a plain face and 
gown. 

I had been thinking pretty strongly 
on this subject a few days ago; in fact 
so strongly that it followed me in my 
sleep, and I dreamed a very strange 
dream. I will close this letter by tell- 
ing it. I dreamed that I stood outside 
the “pearly gates,” from which came 
sounds of great confusion, tramping 
of many feet and strains of music. St. 
Peter came to the gate occasionally and 
looked out as if expecting some one. 
At last a bell tinkled away in the dis- 
tance, the gates swung wide, and out 
dashed a chariot drawn by four mag- 
nificent white horses, It disappeared in 
the mist that seemed to shut off my 
vision in all directions, but presently 
it returned bearing a woman, tall and 
fair and beautifully dressed. Every 
ruffie and tuck was “just so,” every 
stitch in place. She wore an expres- 





sion of high-bred ease, and the splen- 
dors of heaven did not awe her in the 
least. She descended gracefully from 
the chariot, ordered St. Peter to send 
up her trunks, and disappeared as the 
gates swung to with a crash. I was 
about to turn away, when a form 
struggling through the mist again at- 
tracted my attention, and presently I 
saw slowly and uncertainly approach- 
ing the gate another woman, but how 
different this one from the other. A 
face hopelessly plain, hands rough and 
callused with work, a dress at least 
two seasons behind the styles, and a 
hat even more antiquated. -As she gave 
a timid knock St. Peter looked out— 
only opening the gate a couple of 
inches to do so. He inquired who she 
was, to which she replied that she was 
the wife of Farmer Jacob Staples. He 
asked if she could speak French and 
rerman, play the piano and sing. Did 
she belong to the “Blue Circle” and the 
“Emerson Club?” and lastly could she 
ride a wheel? To all of which she was 
obliged to answer, No. “Then,” said 
St. Peter, “just step around to the back 
door; this is the Cultured People De- 
partment, and I fear you would not 
prove a congenial companion for 
them.’ The woman turned sadly down 
the path that led to the rear door. The 
cold mist rolled up and hid the gate 
from view. I awoke. “TWwas but a 
dream, and it is said dreams go Dy 
contraries—but I don’t know. 
NELLIE LOUISE REED. 





SEVERAL QUERIES ANSWERED. 





A correspondent who wishes to be 
known as Addie asks where the health 
corsets may be obtained, those that 
button in front, have removable stays 
and hose‘and skirt supporter. She also 
asks what to feed a baby that isn’t 
weaned. 

To the first query we would say that 
the Ferris corset waist is probably the 
one referred to. It is on sale at nearly 
all dry goods stores; price, $1 to $2. 
children’s sizes, 25 to 50 cents. 

As to the second question, the sub- 
ject has been freely discussed in these 
columns during the past winter, and a 
formula for preparing a very good food 
for babies was published as late as 
April 30, page 353. It is well to con- 
sult one’s physician in such cases, and 
while it is true that a physician is not 
infallible, still one will be apt to get 
reliable information from such a 
source. 

In response to Mr. Voorhees’ arti- 
cle we have received such a host of re- 
plies from girls, young and old, who 
love the farm and a country life that 
it would require more space than we 
have at our disposal to publish them 
all. Suffice it to say that these girls 
wre scattered all over the State of 
Michigan and are most emphatic in 
their expressions of saTisfaction with 
farm life. Mr. Voorhees must surely 
be convinced by this time that there 
are Many young women who prefer the 
quiet of a rural existence to the at- 
tractions which the city affords. 





KEZIAH’S FIRST RAG CARPET. 


Ten years had passed, and there 
were four Kedzie juniors in Kizzie’s 
family. All this while there were 
bare floors in the home. Carpets were 
to the pioneers an expensive luxury. 
Kendrick ‘had been owing a trifle on 
that span of horses—a mere trifie— 
but twenty-five or forty dollars in 
money was hard to raise from a new 
farm those days. Keziah had all along 
purposed to make a rag carpet. But 
with the care of children and the fre- 
quent appearance of the new baby, 
besides the housework for a family, 
the work and laundry for workmen in 
fidd and fallow—oh, those logging 
clothes!—she failed to find the time for 
the laborious work of tearing each rag 


quite through and piecing together 
again. “It’s nothing when you know 


how,” is trite as true. -Keziah had to 
learn under unfavorable conditions. 
So, for long months, that lengthened 
into years, she purposed in vain. At 
length the onerous task was bravely 
begun. Everything that promised to 
“fill in” was utilized. Oh, the pains- 
taking, laborious methods! Old pants 
in profusion, old coats, what not, were 
duly washed and ripped. Linings were 
boiled in lye and bleached. 

The smallest rags were torn clear 
through, or if new and stout, cut round 
and round. When sewed they were 
wound in immense balls that broke in 
skeining for the dye. 

Cotton rags were made to compare 
in size with the heavy pant cloth util- 
ized. Later Kizzie became aware the 
heavy cloth would cut the warp, mak- 





ing holes in the carpet; hence heavy. 
hard cloth should be excluded. 'Phose 
coarse rags wade her carpet too heavy 
—some two and one-half pounds per 
yard. A weaver counseled to purchase 
fine balls of wrapping twine for wary), 
Stout, but shrank in dyeing, becoming 
coarser. Those bleached linings were 
dyed in a solution of hemlock bark, or 
with copperas and lye. ‘The blue? 
Keziah knew no other method than the 
old-fashioned indigo. In _ her- tradi- 
tional theory everything dyed must be 
thoroughly “scoured” to remove the 
odor or caustic effects of the mordant. 
So, after laboriously dyeing with hem- 
lock, copperas and lye, ete., everythinz 
was so thoroughly scrubbed and rinse] 
the color was greatly abated. 

All things have an end. So did this 
carpet rag sewing and dyeing. Work 
enough for two carpets—plenty of ma- 
terial for two. The warp had been 
purchased with dried fruit, the wife 
preferring not to ask the husband for 
money, as he was still owing a trifle 
and deprecated debt; yet, like many 
another thrifty farmer, ‘had a habit of 
going in debt for some desired object. 
just as he saw his way clear to pay 
each former indebtedness, hence was 
always “owing something.” 

When all was ready she celebrated 
the “Fourth” by a visit to Mrs. Hitor- 
miss, the new weaver, riding in the 
lumber wagon that conveyed husband 
with the eldest boys and hired ‘man to 
the celebration, which she declined to 
attend in the carpet interest. 

Mrs. Hitormiss found she could pay 
a debt for her husband with the pro 
ceeds of this first piece of carpet in 
her new loom. It was her first effort. 
Mr. H. had set up the loom for his 
wife. Being a mechanic, presumably 
all was in first-class order. Mrs. Hit- 
ormiss was sure she could count in 
the threads,the rags were cut so evenly 
so she declined to measure the stripes 
as Keziah requested. Not until three 
of the four breadths were woven did it 
transpire that they had neglected to 
see the loom was “set” squarely on the 
floor. And lo, one side of each breadth 
was longer than the opposite Side, 
They refused peremptorily to fit to- 
gether, except by permitting them to 
spread out fanlike on the floor. 
Though she had designed a striped ca I- 
pet, it was not only “striped,” but ‘hit 
ormiss.” the stripes “missing” oftencr 
than they “hit.” Poor Keziah! — In 
spite of her orderly habits, she had 
only to decide, “what can't be cured 
must be endured,” and she endured the 
best she could. Another mistake was a 
felt coat had been utilized. After a 
while the felt gave out and departed. 

Thus endeth chapter one of Keziah's 
pais ARUAL, E. 5. 





FROM ONE WOMAN'S POINT OF 
VIEW. 





1 am sometimes a little amused al 
the interest all classes seem to take 
in the farmer and his wife; and. also 
at the various complaints made by 
members of our profession. Think of 
a young farmer with a comfortable 
home unable to find himself a wife! 
Now, I am willing to wager some- 
thing that a young man without grit 
enough to win the regard of the youn: 
lady of his choice never earned a dol- 
lar of that $5,000, but that it came 
to him from some doting parent, anil 
as the petted darling, he expects some 
girl to beg the honor of sharing Dis 
home and name. But, if I am wrong. 
and the young man has laid siege to 
the hard heart of some maid who pre- 
fers to spend her days in a dusty of- 
fice, or standing behind some counter 
waiting on the thankless public, let 
him find comfort in the words of Miles 
Standish: “What I thought was a 
flower is only a weed, and is worth- 
less. Out of my heart will I pluck it. 
And if he will look about him with 
true chivalry, he will find some sweet 
girl who may be won by gentle woo- 
ing. 

And think of such a question as “Is 
education essential to the farmer's 
wife.” being asked! Why should such a 
question apply to the farmer any more 
than to some other working man. We 
know there are as many degrees in 
farming as there are in mechanics. 
which range all the way from the 
village blacksmith to Edison, the great 
inventor. If the question was, Is edu- 
‘ation essential to a poor man’s wife? 
there would be some point to it. : 

We see much advice given to gitls 
in regard to throwing themselves 
away on a poor man. And it usually 
tells them rather to go forth and con 
quer destiny with their own white 
hands, forgetting that such independ- 
ence is a myth, But the fact is, no 
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girl with force of character enough to 


win her own way in the world can 
throw herself away. Her strength 


gnd courage will be such an inspira- 
tion to the man she chooses to marry 
that success will surely rest on their 
banner, and if she went to live in the 
midst of a desert, she would find some 
means of creating an attractive happy 
home. That is the beauty of the new 
girl, or woman, who feels she has real 
work to do, and whatever channel her 
life current takes she follows with 
the same spirit, or enthusiasm, that 
means success. It is the visionary 
girl, she who has received a surface 
education made up of a few accom- 
plishments that she could not earn 
her salt by if put to the practical test. 
that will become a load about the 
neck. of the man who is unfortu- 
nate enough to marry her. Unless lie 
has plenty of money, she will become 
that worst of all things, a discontented 
wife. 
MRS. MAC. 





SHORT STOPS. 





Peggoty writes: What is the matter 
with Mr. Voorhees? Has some country 
girl run away with him? I was raised 
on a farm and married a farmer, but 
I do not think for a moment that all 
the farm girls are married, neither are 
they like the good Indians, all dead. 
We have work, plenty of it, but do not 
consider it drudgery, for we try to put 
enough pleasure into the years as they 
zo by to lighten the toil. 

Mrs. Mac, we are getting our flower 
beds ready, too. Last fall I neglected 
top-dressing the tulip bed with fine 
manure, so this spring I put into prac- 
tice a hint given by Mr, Stearns at the 
institute last winter—that of using 
ashes in the flower beds as well as in 
the peach orchard. Whether it was the 
potash I do not know, but we have a 
fine, rank growth of stalk and the buds 
are just coming into sight. We take a 
great deal of comfort in having a few 
flowers, and the children are learning 
to give pleasure to others by means 
of them. Our little girl thinks flowers 
are wasted unless they can be picked 
and used. She seldom goes anywhere 
while flowers are in blossom without 
taking her basket full. 

Angel, you wonder if you know me. 
1 do not know, though I may have en- 
tertained you unawares. Send your 
password and I can tell you. 

I. H. writes: To the sisters who have 
tv put up dinners I would recommend 
the following: In the afternoon take 
some thin slices of pork (or, better yet, 
if you had a little beef left from din- 
ner), cut in small bits; put in the ket- 
tle with plenty of water, add two sliced 
onions and half a cup of nicely washed 
rice. Let these cook a while, then put 
in several sliced potatoes. When done 
thicken the gravy a very little, In the 
morning make a crust of one cup thick 
cream and two of buttermilk, a pinch 
of salt and soda according to sourness 
of cream and buttermilk. Mix soft, 
line a pressed pan with the crust, then 
pour in meat and vegetables; put on 
the rest of crust and bake while you 
are cooking breakfast. Put up warm, 
and your men folks will say, Make us 
another. We like these pies for din- 
ner at home. If the onions are not 
liked try one without and report. 

I always enjoy the Household, and 
think Short Stops a good name for 
short items. I have learned many 
things from the good sisters, and if our 
editor don’t throw this in the waste 
basket may call again. 
WE SHOULD NOT NOTICE 
SLIGHTS. 





Katherine Kean’s article in the 
Household of April 2 asks who are the 
worshipers of the almighty doilar. 
Can greater homage be given money 
than for a woman having “brains, 
xood breeding, gentle manners, educa- 
tion, and refinement,” to acknowledge 
is a slight any apparent lack of atten- 
tion from one possessing wealth, 
though “her inferior intellectually and 
morally ?” 


How varied our experiences! In 


our community lived a_ slender little 
Woman with four little children to 


care for, and though she took in wash- 
Ings for their support, yet she was 
ever a welcome guest in the homes of 
the wealthy. A class of young ladies 
from homes of refinement chose ier 
'o De their Sabbath School teacher. 
“Rich in goodness of heart and intel- 
lect,” she was accorded her rightful 
place, though lacking money. Among 
the Wealthy, and among the poor as 
Well, are people who would not be 


. ongenial, and while we should mani- 
est a spirit of love and kindness to- 


every day brings its work on the farm, 





ward them, yet we cannot enjoy their 
society as we do that of others. This 
want of congeniality may not be due 
to any lack in them, they may have 
education and refinement, but a sub- 
tle something repels. 

There is another question that forces 
itself upon us. Is not sensitiveness 
one form of pride? True, there are 
some very sensitive people because of 
their extreme diffidence, but the one 
who is forever watching for and con- 
struing every act into some personal 
slight gives proof of being proud. 
Their feelings are always being hurt. 
and their pride wounded. Every ac- 


knowledgment of a slight is an ac- 
knowledgment of inferiority. Is 
there a family in your community 


known to be poor and ignorant, filthy. 
and users of vile language, what is 
generally termed “low down?’ And 
would you feel slighted if not invited 
to their home? If not, why not? You 
are above a slight from any such 
source. Rise above a slight from any 
source. Do not acknowledge it even 
to yourself. It will make your friends 
much happier and you yourself will 
be happier if you will cultivate a spirit 
of independence. Try it. 

wh. Cc, 


GOOD WORDS FOR THE FARMER. 





The Michigan Farmer is one of the 
neatest and best papers that makes its 
weekly visit in our home, and likewise 


do our neighbors and farmer club 
friends think who take it. No one can 
help but gain practical and useful 


knowledge from its pages. The House- 
hold department is especially interest- 
ing; and I always turn directly to it, 
that I may read the many good instruc- 
tions. useful receipts, etc., that it con- 
tains from week to week. Many times 
I see inquiries to which I think I will 
reply. and will at once sit me down 
and tell the good sister my way; but 


and even if you do not iron the loops 
on the towels like the woman Mrs. 
Mayo found ironing (with no time to 
Zo anywhere), there is always neces- 
sary work to be done which can not al- 
ways be avoided, at least not without 
an extra dose the next day. Then, too, 
it’s so very easy to put off writing un- 
til a more convenient time, until at 
last some other householder has given 
the much-needed information. 

Now ere my first attempt is cast into 
the waste basket, I wish to tell how 
we preserve our hams or keep them 
from molding through the summer. We 
just wrap newspapers or thick brown 
paper around them, then put them into 
cloth sacks made of some good stout 
material (unbleached factory is just 
right), then hang them up in the corn 
house or some other out-building that 
has good ventilation, and I think you 
will find them free from mold a year 
from now. 

Hoping that some one will try my 
way and that the Household editor will 
let me into the sanctum, I will sign 
myself 

North Parma. Cs Fi: Ba 


OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 





Dear Housenold Sisters: As Aunt Em 
wishes to hear something of the West, 
I will try and tell her, and when it is 
published it will answer for all, as I 
have had several inquiries from Michi- 
gan on the same ssubject. 

In the first place, we have a fine 
climate, not so hot nor so cold as in 
Michigan. We do not have much rain 
here; it is over on the Coast at Puget 
Sound and in Oregon where it rains so 
much. We are 35 miles from Spokane 
Falls, a beautiful little city, where the 
flour mills are run by water power fur- 
nished by the falls. Here is what is 
‘alled the great wheat belt, whole 
quarter sections of wheat in one field. 
The country is hilly, mostly, up one 
and down another, but all in cultiva- 
tion. This is also a fine fruit country. 
peaches and grapes excepted. It is) 
what is called the Palouse country, or | 
Palouse hills, as we call it in these 
parts. Roads are good for a new coun- 
try: I have seen worse in Michigan in 
rainy weather. 

Our seasons are considerably earlier 
than in Michigan, Seeding begins be- 
fore the middle of April. Potato bugs 





are unknown. 

Some one asks for a substitute for a 
corset. I will tell you of mine, which | 
I have used ever since 1 was married. 

I take solid comfort in it. Take a strip | 
of heavy cloth like duck or blue jeans 
long enough to reach around the body 
and deep enough to reach to the waist. 
fit it snugly with darts in front and | 
one in center of back; put dress stays | 
over each dart, or not; if one is slen- 





der it is not necessary. Cut out arm 
pieces and sew on shoulder straps. But- 
ton down the front and it is complete. 
Have two of these so they can be 
changed. 

Whitman Co., Wash. SISTER MARY. 


SINGLE, VERSUS DOUBLE BEDS. 





Our thanks are due the one who 
brought this subject before us in the 


Household some time ago, giving 
therewith some valuable thoughts 


from her researches in medical journ- 
als. To the timely article by our sister 
we would add a few facts. 

In cities and villages, among people 
who can afford to pay the price of an 
ordinary bed-room set for a single 
bedstead, it is quite the fashion now 
for the husband and wife to have, in 
place of the double bed, two single 


iron bedsteads painted white and 
gilded. They are costly and beautiful. 


So far as we know. fashion has not 
yet decreed that these single beds 
shall occupy different rooms, but the 
lady who showed me through her 
rooms remarked that she thought “it 
would be better if they were in differ- 
ent rooms.” 


A few years ago several young 
American ladies were traveling in 


Europe in company. One of the party 
told me that quite everywhere they 
found single beds, and if there chanced 
to be two in one room, the toilet appli- 
ances were always” separate. So 
pleased were they with this mode of 
sleeping that one of the young ladies 
declared that when she reached home 
she should tell her mother that she 
couldn't ever sleep with anybody 
again. <A highly educated woman, 
and a very sensible one, once said 
that “when we get civilized enough 
we shall no more think of two people 
sleeping in one bed than of their eat- 
ing out of one plate.” Each one of 
us can help a little, if we will, to 





hasten the dawn of this better civil- 
ization. Personally, we know that 
vital force is sometimes imparted 
from one to another, but just to what 
extent in daily living, is not clear. 
That every one in ill health should 
sleep alone, if possible, surely needs 
no argument to prove, and if any 
member of a family were not thriving 
as they ought, to sleep alone and in a 
separate room if possible would be a 
safe, inexpensive and harmless rem- 
edy and we verily believe might prove 
more potent for good than many bot- 
tles of medicine. Shall we not experi- 
ment in this direction as occasion 
offers and report later? 

AUNT CHARITY. 





CONTRIBUTED RECIPES. 





Potato Salad.—Heat two and one- 
half tablespoonfuls of vinegar to boil- 
ing, and pour on well beaten yolks of 
two eggs, gradually add one and one 
half teaspoonfuls of salt, two of 
French mustaid, a pinch of red pep- 
per, one-half cup of sweet cream, one 
tablespoonful of melted butter. If 
very thin, boil until it thickens a little. 
Cut cold boiled potatoes in small 
pieces, and mix with the dressing. It 
is improved greatly by adding some 
chopped onions, or green onions cut 
in small pieces, and cold boiled eggs, 
sliced. 

EDNA. 
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This cut shows appearance when closed, 


They that sealed the covenant. 





they from their wicked works. 


36 Behold, “we are servants this 4 Deut. 2. 
day, and for the land that thou gav- Ezra, 9, 


est unto our fathers to eat the fruit 
thereof and the good thereof, behold, 
we are servants in if: 





NEHEMIAH, 
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This cut represents the Bible lying open. 


‘Text conforms ex- 





actly to the Oxford 


Teachers’ edition. 


37 And ° it yieldeth much increase|¢,Deut. 2. si : 


unto the kings whom thou hast set 
over us because of our sins: also 


they have/ dominion over our bodies, \/,Deut. 28. 


and over our cattle, at their plea- at Kin, 2, 3 


sure, and we are in great distress. 


38 And becauseof all this we 7 make| ¢ 


The Self-pronouncing 


Text enables the Reader 


. 10. 29, 
a sure covenant, and write it; and|2Heb.areat/to pronounce all Proper 


our princes, Lé’vites, and priests, on sealed, 


2h seal unto it. 
CHAPTER X. 
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Farmer May Peddle His Own Pro- 
duce Without a License—I. P. &., 
Kenton, Mich.—Can I hawk or peddle 
my farm produce without paying any 
license? If not, where can I get it and 
what does it cost?—A farmer may sell 
or peddle his own produce without a 
license. 

Animals Running at Large in the 
Highway.—N. A. C., Alment, Mich.— 
What is the law in regard to stock 
running at large in the public high- 
way? A removes his road fence for 
the purpose of grading. C turns his 
cattle loose on the road and they 
trample over A’s crops. What remedy 
has A?—Since 1867 it has been unlaw- 
ful for cattle to run at large in any 
public highway unless the board of 
supervisors in any county has passed 
a contrary resolution. A can recover 
in a suit for damages against C. 

Spearing Fish.—Subscriber, Alden, 
Mich.—What is the law in regard to 
spearing fish in riveis, creeks and in- 
land lakes?—Any fish, with the excep- 
tion of brook trout, rainbow trout, 
German or brown trout, grayling, 
land-locked salmon and_ black-bass, 
may be speared through the ice in the 
inland lakes and streams during De- 
cember, January, February and 
March in each year, except where 
fish in such waters are protected by 
any local acts of the legislature. Oth- 
erwise it is unlawful to spear any 
fish at any time in this State. 

No Lien for Board of Horse—Prior 
Chattel Mortgage.—E. F. R., Lapeer, 
Mich.—I took horse to board during 
winter until April 1st, and owner has 
neither called for horse nor paid for 
board. Learn that there is a chattel 
mortgage on horse. Can I hold horse 
for board? Can mortgagee take horse 
without paying board bill?—There is 
no lien in this State for keep of horse. 
Your only course would be to put bill 
in judgment and levy on horse, Levy, 
however, would be subject to chattel 
mortgage. Mortgagee may foreclose 
his mortgage and take horse without 
paying for board. 

A Fine Example of a Mean Neigh- 
bor.—Subscriber, Orleans, Mich.—We 
have a man in our neighborhood who, 
out of pure cussedness, hauls manure 
lengthwise of our foot and bicycle 
path along the public highway when 
there is plenty of room for him in 
highway, which is 60 feet wide. As 
he hauls this manure it is scattered 
all along the path. What can be done 
to prevent it?—There is no _ statute 
which imposes a penalty for such con- 
duct, its animus being too low for 
legislative consideration. Make com- 
plaint to overseer, who may be will- 
ing to put in force statute against 
placing rubbish and waste in high- 
way. Your neighbor’s patriotism 
should be fired to enlisting point—he 
can be spared. 

Prize Courts—Division of prize 
money.—I. R. D., Muir, Mich.—What 
is done with the prizes that our ships 
capture from Spain?—When a prize is 
captured a prize crew is put aboard 
and she is taken into some United 
States port. The nearest U. S. district 
court then appoints a prize commis- 
sion or court to enquire into the cap- 
ture, and if it is found to be legiti- 
mate and regular the prize is sold. 
If it was of equal or superior power 
to the captor the crew get the entire 
proceeds. If it was inferior to the 
capturing vessel, one-half of the pro- 
ceeds go to the government. Of the 
money that goes to the crews making 
the capture, the squadron commander 
gets 1-20, the fleet commander 1-100, 
and the balance of the officers and 
men who were present when the cap- 
ture was made receive amounts in 
proportion to their pay. 
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After soaring skywards for severd 
days, the wheat market has pecan ts 
drop, and in the past two days prices 
have declined about 8c on No. 2 red from 
the highest point reached. The market 
is still very nervous, and the fluctuations 
are so frequent and violent as to defy all 
calculation. The bears will be in a panic 
one moment, and the bulls the next. 
However, the big jump in values has 
given holders a grand opportunity to sell 
their stocks. Michigan should not have 
a bushel of the old crop left when the 
new crop begins to arrive. 

The following table exhibits the daily 





closing sales of spot wheat in this market 
from April 15 to ae 12, —s" 
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93% 
95 
96 
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100 
100 
101 
107 103 
109 106 
109% 106 
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109% 105% 
111 107 
112 107 
114% «+107 
120 113 
129 118 
130 118 
150 135 
157 128 
156 128 
147 125 
142 125 
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The following is the record of the clos- 
ing prices on the various deals in futures 
each day during the — 


PSR © vines escsnsnonesssas> 130 100% 
Saturday ......ccccccccers lov 16% %4 
MOnGay .......ccccccccccee lui 119% 104 
Se Sr 156 113 98 
DEAT: Soccnexvseuesee 147 110 9614 
ThUISAAY ......-cccceces 140 1074 % 


The visible. supply of wheat on Satur- 
day last in the United States and Canada 
was 22,528,000 bushels, as compared with 
23,263,000 bushels the previous week, and 
31,862,000 bushels at the corresponding date 
last year, The decrease for the week was 
735,000 bushels. 

According to the reports received by the 
Daily Trade Bulletin within the past 
few days the condition of the growing 
winter wheat crop is very good, except- 
ing in California. East of the Rocky 
mountains the poorest outlook is in Ohio, 
Illinois, Texas and Missouri, and in these 
states the yields will be nearly average 
ones. 

The Minneapolis Ma.-ket Kecord esti- 
mates northwestern wheat stocks in all 
positions at 15,000,000 bushels. The mills 
will require 1,250,000 bushels weekly for 
sixteen weeks to September 1. 

Spain and Italy have abolished duties 
upon foreign wheat, and this following 
the same action in France was a strong 
factor in advancing prices. It is quite 
evident from the result on the price of 
wheat that the foreigner was paying those 
duties. The Italian and Spanish gov- 
ernments have also issued decrees for- 
bidding the exportation of wheat from 
those countries. 

A telegraphic dispatch from San Fran- 
cisco says that owing to the prolonged 
drouth throughout that state the outlook 
for the wheat crop is a decidedly gloomy 
one. According to the reports received 
by the weather bureau officials, only a 
small amount of wheat raised on irrigat- 
ed land and summer fallow in the foot- 
hills regions will be harvested; and some 
other sections will be little better. Feed 
is scant. 

According to the report of the Daily 
Trade Bulletin and the Minneapolis Mar- 
ket Record the supplies of flour and wheat 
in the United States and Canada decreas- 
ed 12,348,000 bushels during April, against 
a reduction of 9,464,000 bushels during 
March, and a decrease of 4,720,000 bushels 
in April, 1897. Total supply now 49,719,- 
00 bushels, against 62,047,000 bushels on 
April 1, and 65,500,000 bushels on May 1, 
897 


According to Broomhall the wor:d’s ship- 
ments of breadstuffs for the week were 
as follows: United States, 2,868,000 bush- 
els; Russia, 4,036,000 bushels; Roumania, 
626,000 bushels; Argentina, 1,376,000 bushels; 
India, 1,238,000 bushels; Austria, 170,000 
bushels; various, 254,000 bushels. ‘Total, 
10,568,000 bushels. 

The Austrian government has decided 
not to suspend the duties on foreign 
wheat. 

Cool weather is holding back wheat, as 
well as other crops in this state. 

The Texas crop will be later than ex- 
pected owing to cool and unseasonable 
weather. 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. 
BUTTER. 

Increasing receipts are causing a steady 
decline in values, both of creamery and 
dairy. Old stock is hard to dispose of, 
and is only accepted at concessions in 
price. We look for a still further decline 
in values when pastures are better and 
the flow of milk increases in volume. 
Quotations are as follows: Creamery, 
17@18c; prime dairy 14@l6c; fair to good, 
13@14c; common, 11@12¢; low grade, 7@9c 
per lb. At Chicago the market is very 
quiet, with prices at the same range as 
noted a week ago. The demand is report- 
ed very light, and the market lacks both 
strength and activity. Quotations on 
Thursday were as follows: Creameries, 
extra, 16c; first, 15@1544c; seconds, 13@14c; 
Dairies, extras, 15c; firsts, 13@14c; seconds, 
12@12%c. Ladles, extras, 13@131%4. Pack- 
ing stock, 11@11%; roll’ butter, fresh, 11%c. 
The New York market ruled steady up to 
a day o2 two ago, when increasing re- 
ceipts caused some weakness. However, 
quotations are unchanged since a 
week ago, and the only sign of 
weakness is shown in _ the _ fact 
that quality is more critically 
looked after by buyers. Quotations at 
the close on Thursday were as follows: 
Creamery, western extras, per Ib, 17c; do 
firsts, 164%4c; do thirds to seconds, 15@!6e; 
do state, fancy, 16%@l7c; do firsts, 16c; 
do thirds to seconds. 15@1514c; state daity, 
half-firkin tubs, fancy, 16@16%; do Welsh 
tubs, fancy, 16c; dairy tubs, firsts, 15@ 
15%c; do thirds to seconds, 14@141%4c; imi- 
tation creamery, extras, 15@1514c; do sec- 
onds to firsts. 184%4@14%c; factory, firsts, 
14c; do lower grades, 13@13%4c. At Elgin 
the finest fancy creamery is selling at 
16c per Ib, with a fair demand. 

CHEESE. 

The approach of the time when new 
cheese will reach the market is fore- 
shadowed by a gradual weakening in 
values. In this market 9%@10c is the hest 
price asked by jobbers for full creams, 
and the demand is not at all active at 
those prices. It is singular that people 
will leave old cheese for new when the 
former is not only more palatable to the 
regular cheese eater, but much more di- 





stible and nutritious. The first of the 
cor make generally comes to market 
before it is fully ripened, and unripe 
cheese is as dangerous as unripe fruit. 
‘he smooth taste demanded by many 
consumers is a feature of new, unripened 
cheese, and a sign that it is not yet fit 
for consumption. At Chicago the market 
is reported very quiet, with quotations 
about the same as a week ago. No new 
cheese nas yet been offered in that mar- 
ket. Quotations on Thursday were as 
follows: Young America, 74@9%4c; twins, 
7%,@8'%4c; cheddars, 6%@7%c; Swiss, 112@ 
18c; limburger, 7@12, brick, 8@10%c. ‘The 
New York market is quiet, with values 
on old cheese at the same range as a 
week ago, while the market is inclined 
to weaken under increased receipts of 
new. The Tribune says of the market: 
“The demand for old cheese, however, 
has been slow, and while moderate stocks 
hold prices fairly steady, the tone is not 
quite so strong as a fortnight or so ago. 
Supplies of new, large full-cream cheese 
have been comparatively moderate as yet, 
but with lower prices in Canada, export- 
ers were inclined to operate czutiously, 
and at the close 8c was about all that 
could be depended upon for average best 
marks of large, while white cheese has 
been occasionally shaded a fraction, 
though some special factories of colored 
under engagement have been passed this 
week at 8%c. New small size full cream 
has been fairly plenty, and with only a 
moderate home trade demand stock tend- 
ed to accumulate, and prices have ruled 
weaker and irregular, with 8c about top 
at the close, though some special fac- 
tories of colored are held a fraction high- 
er, but the above figure is certainly the 
extreme for white, and has been shaded 
in some instances.” Quotations on Thurs- 
day were as follows: New cheese—state, 
full cream, colored, large, fancy, 8c; do 
white, fancy, 73%@8c; do good to prime, 
7%4c; do small, colored, fancy, 8c; do 
white, small, fancy, 7%@8c; do good to 
prime, 714¢; light skims, small, choice, 64 
@7c; part skims, small, choice, 64@6'4; do 
large, 5%@6c; do good to prime, 4144@5c; 
do common to fair, 31%4.@4c; full skims, 2@ 
21%4c. Old cheese—state, full cream, fall 
made, colored, large, fancy, 9c; do white, 
large, fancy, 8%@9c; do choice, 8@84c; do 
fair to good, 744@7%c; do common, 6%4@ 
fe; do fall made, colored, small, fancy, 
9c; do white, small, fancy, 8%@9c; do 
prime to choice, 81%4@8%4c; do common to 
good, 614@74e. 
The Liverpool market is quoted 
dull, with the best American col- 
ored selling at 44s per cwt., and the best 
white at 42s., the same figures as quoted 
last week. 





WOOL. 


The wool markets at the east are show- 
ing symptoms of increased activity in 
certain lines, principally in medium wools, 
such as are required to meet government 
contracts for uniforms for its troops. 
What the extent of such requirements 
will be is yet a problem and it can only 
be answered after the struggle with 
Spain has ceased. Sales in Boston last 
week only figured up 745,000 lbs of domes- 
tic, and 265,000 Ibs of foreign, as compared 
with 1,262,000 lbs domestic, and 3,032,000 lbs 
foreign for the same week last year. The 
receipts in that market from January 1st 
up to the end of last week show a de- 
crease of 44,652 bales domestic, and 251,000 
bales of foreign. It is apparent markets 
are in a waHing condition, with little bus- 
iness doing, but wool held firmly. The 
Commercial Bulletin says of the market: 

“The easing of money and the stir in 
manufacturing circles occasioned by gov- 
ernment demands have had a reviving 
influence for the moment on the languid 
market. A half per cent reduction in 
rates, and a greater willingness on the 
part of banks to place loans, have to- 
gether served to relieve in a measure the 
high tension of feeling. Government con- 
tracts, from a sound debtor, and forming 
practically the only business of the sea- 
son, have proven a very tempting bait to 
manufacturers and set them on the ‘qui 
vive,’ and their figuring on bids, with re- 
newed interest in stocks, served this week 
to start a lively trade in sample bags. 
Further than this an actual business has 
developed in medium unwashed fleeces, 
one-half bloods and better. Under the 
semblance of activity views have assum- 
ed an appreciable gain in firmness, and 
prices have held very well.” 

So far as_ prices are concerned, 
they are practically at the same 
range as a- month ago. While 
they may have been shaded to effect sales 
in some instances, the majority of hold- 
ers are asking as high prices as ever. 
Purchasers, however, are holding off, 
thinking later _ prices will favor them. 
We do not see how they can without 
some unexpected event occurs to turn 
the market downward. 

The London wool sales are now 
in progress, and values are _ strong, 
under active competition, especially 
for fine merinos. No purchases are be- 
ing made for America. 

In Chicago, Michigan fine un- 


washed is quoted at 16c; medium 
unwashed, 19@20c; coarse unwashed, 


17@20c per lb. These prices are 
about the Same as are asked in interior 
markets in this State. Very little wool 
is moving from first hands, as most grow- 
ers look for better prices later on. 

At Boston, Michigan wools are quoted as 
follows: Unwashed X, 17@18c; do unmer- 
chantable, 18@19c; washed fine delaine, 27 
@28c; washed X, 23c; No. 1 washed, 28@ 
29c; coarse washed, 26@27c; half-blood, un- 
washed, 22c, ‘i 





DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET, 


Detroit, May 12, 1898. 


FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ 
barrels are as follows: ere ere ot 
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CORN.—The visible supply of this grain 
on Saturday last in the United States and 
Canada was 23,993,000 bu as compared with 
27,044,000 bu the previous week, and 15,- 
061,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. Quotations in this market are as 
follows: No 2, 39¢c; No 3, 38%c;: No 
—* 40%c; No 3, 40c per bu. Market 


m. 
OATS.—The visible supply of this egrai 
in the United States and Canaile on tat. 
urday last was 9,534,000 bu, as compared 





with 11,218,000 bu the previous weck . 
10,895,000 bu at the corresponding dytcn 
1891. Quotations are as follows: N, 4 
white, 36%c; No 3 white, DU, Mas” 
ket strong. 36¢ per bu. Mar- 

.—The visible supply of this ey.,; 
in the United States and Gonada oneg 
urday last was 1,886,000 bu. as compar. 
with 2,830,000 but the previous week, 11,1 
3,153,000 bu at the corresponding date |, 
1897. Market has advanced. No 2 quote 
at 68¢ per bu. 

BARLEY.—The visible supply of thi. 
grain on Saturday last was 616,000 bu. .,. 
compared with 841,000 bu the previous 
week, and 2,134,000 bu at the correspond. 
ing date in 1897. Quoted at $1 per ewt. 

BEANS.—Market active and firm; now 
quoted at $1.25 per bu for spot, May ani 


June. 

FEED.--Jobbing quotations on carlo 
lots are as follows: Bran and coarse mi\l- 
dlings, $14; fine middlings, $15; cracke. 
corn, $15; coarse corn meal, $13; corn anil 
oat chop, $13 per ton. age 

LIVE POULTRY.—Chickens,  8i%@q«.- 
fowls, 7144@8c; ducks and geese, T5q%° 
turkeys, 10@1ic per Ib. = ‘ 

EGGS.—Selling at 10@10%4c per doz. 

TALLOW.—Quoted at 34@3'%c per li). 

HAY.—Market has advanced; quoted 4: 
$8.75 per ton for baled. 

CABBAGE.—Quoted at 
crate. 

DRIED FRUITS.—Evaporated apples, 
8144@9c; evaporated peaches, 1l0@12c¢; drie| 
apples, 44%@5ec per lb. 

APPLES.—Selling at $3.00@3.50 per ii] 
for fair to good, and $3.75@4.00 for fancy, 

MAPLE SUGAR.—Pure quoted at 1%; 
lic per lb; mixed, 8@9c per lb. 

HONEY.—Quoted at 9@1lc per Ib fo: 
ordinary to best. 

ONIONS.—Market has jumped in an wi- 
expected manner; now quoted at %v% 


$1.50@1.75 


per 


“ 


$1.00 per bu. 
POTATOES.—Market firm; quoted at 5 
@9%c from store, and $1.25@1.40 per bag 


of 1% bu on city market; at Chicago they 
are quoted at 70@82c per bu. 

HIDES.—Market steady and unchanged. 
Quotations are as follows: Wo. 1 green, 
fc; No. 2 green, 6c; No. 1 cured, 8c; No. 2 
cured, 7c; No. 1 green calf, 9c; No. 2 green 
calf, 744c; No. 1 kip, 8c; No. 2 kip, 6.0; 
sheepskins, as to wool, 90@$1.25; shear- 
ligs, 12@20c. 

COFFEE.—Quotations are as follows: 
Roasted Rio, ordinary, 9c, fair, llc; San- 
tos, good, 14c, choice 18c; Maracaibo, 200 
25c; Java, 26@30c; Mocha, 28@82c. 

PROVISIONS.—Mess pork and | lard 
have advanced. Quotations are as fol- 
lows: Mess pork, $11 per bbl; short cut 
mess, $11.25; short clear, $10.75; compound 
lard, 5c; family lard, 5%c; kettle lard, 
6%c; smoked hams, 84@8%4c; bacon, 8!.% 
8%c; shoulders, 5%c; picnic hams, 6c; ex- 
tra mess beef, $9.00; plate beef, $9.75. 

OILS.—Linseed and lard oils are higher: 
Raw linseed, 45c; boiled linseed, 47¢c per 
gal, less le for cash in ten days; extra 
lard oil, 58c; No. 1 lard oil, 34c; water 
white kerosene, 84c; fancy grade, Il'sc: 
deodorized stove gasoline, 7%c; turpen- 
tine, 34c per gal in bbl lots. 

HARDWARE.—Glass has declined; no 
other changes, Latest quotations are «is 
follows: Wire nails, $1.60; steel cut nails. 
$1.55 per cwt, new card; axes, single bit. 
bronze, $5.00; double bit, bronze, $8.50; sin- 
gle bit, soiid steel, $6.00; double bit, solid 
steel, $9.50 per doz; bar iron, $1.35; car- 
riage bolts, 75 per cent off list; tire bolts, 
70 and 10 per cent off list; painted barbed 
wire, $1.65; galvanized, $1.95 per cwt; sin- 
gle and double strength glass, 80 and 2 
per cent off new list; sheet iron, No. 24. 
$2.50 per cwt; galvanized, 75 and 10 per 
cent off list; No. 9 annealed wire, $1.1' 
rates. 





DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


Michigan Central Stock Yards, 


CATTLE. 
Thursday, May 12, 1S!’s 

Receipts Thursday, 548; from the west 
direct to butchers, 24; on sale, 524, as com- 
pared with 437 one week ago. Market 
active and about steady for good handy 
butchers; heavy steers weak to 10c lower. 
We quote: Good to choice steers, av 1,10! 
to 1,250 Ibs, $4.60 to $4.75; av 900 to 1,100 Ibs, 
$4.35 to $4.50; light to good, $4 to $4.30; 
steers and heifers, $4 to .4.40; mixed butchi- 
ers and fat cows, $3.25 to $4; bulls, light to 
good butchers, $3 to $3.50; feeders and 
stockers active at $8.60 to $4.20. Veal 
Calves—Receipts, 156; one week ago, 185: 
active and higher; sales at $4.50 to $5.75 
per 100 lbs. Milch cows and springers i! 
sont demand; sales range from $30 to $00 
each. 

Ganong sold Cook & Fry 18 steers ani 
heifers av 800 at $4.25. 

Korff sold Caplis & Co 6 mixed butchers 
B10 at $3.65 and a cow weighing 920 at 


Adams sold Mich Beef Co 2 steers av 
1180 at $4.65 and 2 cows av 950 at $3.35. _ 

Lomason sold Black 2 cows av 929 at 
$3.25 and a bull weighing 1,300 at $3.40. | 

Cooper sold Mason 2 feeders av 725 at #4 
and a bull weighing 470 at $3. aa 

, sold Schleicher 4 stockers av 64 
at $4. 

Nott sold Robinson 23 steers and heifer= 
av 939 at $4.40. 

Kelsey sold Mich Beef Co 2 bulls av 114) 
OF aad and 3 cows to Biack av 1,08 at 


Sharp sold Black 10 mixed butchers @\ 
951 at $3.60, a cow weighing 1,000 at $3 an’ 
a steer to Sullivan weighing 780 at $3.60. 

Belhimer sold Fitspatrick 18 steers an’ 
heifers av 692 at $4.2 and 6 mixed butch- 
ers av 910 at $3.75. ae ae 

Ed Clark sold Mason a steer weighins 
680 at $4.10, 4 mixed butchers to Black a\ 
1,102 at $3.35 and 2 to Caplis & Co av 121! 
at $3.75. 

Ackley sold Mich Beef Co 6 steers ai! 
heifers av 980 at $4.15 and 4 mixed av 12” 
at $3.40. 


Glenn sold Caplis & Co 4 mixed butcl- 
ers av 930 at $3.45. a 
Dennis sold same 2 steers av 832 at $4.5. 
Glenn sold Mason & F 4 mixed stockers 
av 490 at $3.25 and 8 stockers av 687 at $4. 
Major sold Mich Beef Co 24 steers and 
heifers av 1,021 at $4.40. p 
Cushman sold Fitzpatrick 17 steers av 
818 at $4.40. 
Lomason sold Mason & F 4 stockers av 
70 at $410 and a heifer to Fitspatrick 
weighing 630 at $4. ™ 
Spicer & M sold Kammen 2 steers av 
ar and 4 mixed butchers av 930 ar 
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Rook sold Mich Beef Co 6 heifers av 820 
at $4 and a cow weighing 1,060 at $3.25. 

Stephens sold Vought 13 steers and 
heifers av 959 at $4.25, a cow to Black 
weighing 910 at $3.40 and 1 do weighing 
1,430 at $3.75. ‘ 

John Magee sold Black 7 mixed butch- 
ers av 91 at $3.50. ; 

Spicer & M sold Fitspatrick 2 steers av 
710 at $4.20, a cow weighing 880 at $3.70 and 
2» steers to Kamman av 862 at $4.25. 

Cooper sold Nanquin 11 steers av 862 at 
$4.25. 


Korft sold Caplis & Co 9 steers av 1,046 


at $4.55. 

Bo sold Mich Beef Co 24 steers and 
heifers av 881 at $4.25. 

Murphy sold Mason & F 2 steers av 835 
at $4.10, a fat cow to Black weighing 1,440 
at $4 and 1 de weighing 1,100 at $3.75. 

Ed oe sold Caplis & Co 24 steers av 
927 at $4.00. 

W. Clark sold Sullivan 17 steers av 1,004 
at $4.30 and a cow weighing 1,060 at $3.55. 

Haley sold Sullivan 5 steers av 79 at 


.20. 
apres sold Black 4 mixed butchers av 


1,007 at $3.75. E 
Magee sold Caplis & Co 5 bulls av 720 at 
$3.35 


do.00- 

Ed Houghton sold Schleicher 6 steers av 
873 at $4.40. 

Spicer & M sold Mason & F 11 stockers 
av 344 at $3.90. 

Murphy sold Caplis & Co 3 steers av 1,- 
073 at $4.40 and a bull to Caplis & Co av 1,- 
430 at $3.60. nes 

McLaren sold same a steer weighing 
1,260 at $4.35 and a cow weighing 1,060 ai 
$3.90. 


Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 2 cows 
av 1,250 at $3.90, 1 do weighing 1,340 at $3.90, 
1 do weighing 910 at $3.40, a bull weighing 
960 at $3.50, 4 cows av 1,190 at $8.90, 2 do av 
1,190 at $3.90, 2 do av 1,050 at $3.40, 4 do av 
1,330 at $3.65, a bull weighing 1,020 at $3.40 
and 3 steers av 1,090 at $4.50, 2 steers to 
Robinson av 950 at $4.40, 4 steers and heif- 
ers av 727 at $4.40, 4 mixed butchers to 
Fitzpatrick av 1,082 at $3.40, 2 heifers av 
895 at $4.25, a steer weighing 900 at $4.50 
and a cow weighing 770 at $3. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Receipts Thursday, 760; one week ago, 
277. Market fairly active, but 15 to 20c 
lower. Range of prices: Clipped lambs, 
$4.25 to $4.50; fair to good mixed lots, $3.00 
to $4.20. 

Lomason sold Hiser, 24 clipped lambs 
av 99 at $4.50. 

Shook sold Monaghan 2 clipped lambs 
av 105 at $4.50. 

McLaren sold Mich Beef Co 49 clipped 
lambs at 87 at $4.40. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 14 clipped 
lambs av 92 at $4.50. 

Ackley sold Sullivan Beef Co 31 clipped 
lambs av 99 at $4.50. 

Mayer sold Mich Beef Co 109 av 8% at 
$4.35. 

Clark sold Loosemore 29 av 74 at $4.60. 

Dennis sold Fitzpatrick 128 clipped lambs 
lambs av 68 at $4.35. 

Spicer & M sold Monaghan 21 clipped 
lambs av $8 at $4.70. 

HOGS. 

teceipts Thursday, 5,045, as compared 
with 4,097 one week ago. Market active, 
and 10c to 15e higher than last Friday’s 
closing. Range of prices: Good mediums 
and yorkers, $4.05 to $4.10; light yorkers, 
$3.90 to $4.05; pigs, $3.50 to $3.80; stags, one- 
third off; roughs, $3.10 to $3.50. 

Stephens sold Parker, Webb & Co 23 av 
173 at $4.00 

Cushman sold same 80 av 187 at $4.05. 

Baughman sold same 85 av 169 at $4.05. 

Korff sold same 43 av 166 at $4.10. 

Prucha sold same 58 av 166 at $4.10. 

McRoberts sold same 62 av 183 at $4.10. 

Wade sold same 90 av 172 at $4.05. 

Gifford sold same 49 av 201 at $4.12%%. 

Weitzel sold same 67 av 186 at $4.10. 

Pakes sold same 154 av 160, and 84 av 
161 at $4.05. 

Kelsey sold same 33 av 180 at $4.00, and 
il av 200 at $4.10. 

McLaren sold same 59 av 161, and 70 av 
19) at $4.10. 

Taggart sold same 122 av 168 at $4.00. 

Lomason sold same 31 av 179 at $4.10. 

E Clark sold same 84 av 187 at $4.10. 

Murphy sold same 47 av 173 at $4.10. 

Messmore sold R S Webb 73 av 143 at 
$4.0714. 

McKiggon sold same 80 av 192 at $4.05. 

Belheimer sold same 82 av 158 at $4.10. 

Dillon sold same 81 av 159 at $4.10. 

Roe & Holmes sold York 27 pigs av 9, 
12 av 86, 16 av 100, and 12 av 83 at $3.80. 

Wolohan sold Sullivan 19 pigs av 89 at 
$5.50, and 100 av 161 at $4.00. 

Knapp sold same 116 av 150 at 4.021%. 

Reason sold same 77 av 148 at $4.00. 

Thompson soid same 97 av 145 at $4.05. 

Briden sold same 86 av 143 at $4.05, and 
12 vigs av 94 at $3.60. 

Crosby sold same 73 av 173 at $4.10. 

Sharp sold same 43 av 148 at $4.00. 

Crosby sold same 36 pigs av 88 at $3.60. 

White sold same 133 av 144 at $4.05. 

Gienn sold same 56 av 156 at $3.90, and 
28 pigs av 9% at $3.60. 

: Spicer & M sold same 20 pigs av 71 at 
$3.65. 

Sprague sold same 108 av 146 at $4.00. 

Stecker sold Hammond, S & Co 88 av 
176 at $4.10. 

Mayer sold same 117 av 175 at $4.10, and 
‘4 pigs av 104 at $3.60 

‘dams sold same 65 at 164 at $4.0714. 

Kalahar sold same 68 av 176 at $4.10. 

\ckley sold same 41 av 168 at $4.05. 

Weedman sold same 79 av 176 at $4.10. 

A A Bray sold same 87 av 173 at $4.00. 

Dennis sold same 131 av 169 at $4.10. 

Shook sold same 78 av 158 at $4.05. 

Stabler sold same 67 av 166 at $4.10. 

J MeMullen sold same 168 av 160 at $4.10. 

Maley Bros sold same 142.av 160 at $4.10. 

Spicer & M sold same 27 av 216 at $4.15. 

toe & Holmes sold same 92 av 181, and 

3 av 184 at $4.15. 

Haley sold same 53 av 178 at $4.10. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 42 av 158, 34 
av 188, 65 av 173, 87 av 180, 52 av 189, 59 av 

153, Pa A av 160, 42 av 160, and 45 av 174, all 


Spicer & M sold same 51 av 193, and 75 
av 191 at $4.15. 

Oversmith sold same 65 av 158 at $4.0714, 
and 44 av 114 at $3.65. 


Friday, May 13, 1898. 
CATTLE. 

Receipts Friday, 206; one week ago, 288. 
Market opened active and unchanged, but 
x the close wag rather weak to shade 
ower, $4.55 was top price to-day for good 
‘cers av 975 to 1090 Ibs., balance as 
‘ted; top price for bulls, $3.60. Veal 
‘alves unchanged. Milch cowg active and 
Strong; choice fresh young cows would 





bring $2.50 to $5 more than above quota- 
tions, 

Nott sold Patrick 20 steers av 9%6 at 
$4.50. 

Stevens sold Caplis & Co 4 mixed 
butchers av 1,200 at $3.75 a cow weighing 
1,200 at $3.75 and 1 do weighing 900 at $3. 

Roe & Holmes sold Wilson 26 steers av 
881 at $4.40 and 3 av 836 at $4, 11 steers to 
Sullivan av 1,090 at $4.50, 3 do av 1,163 at 
$4.25, a bull to Robinson weighing 1,050 at 
$3.60 and a cow weighing 970 at $3.25. 

Astley sold Mich Beef Co 3 mixed 
butchers av 1,080 at $4. 

McMullen sold Sullivan 6 steers av 1,005 
at $4.50. 

Horne & R sold Mich Beef Co 2 bulls av 
875 at $3.40. 

Talmage sold Mason a bull weighing 420 
at $8.25, 2 stockers av 518 at $4, 2 steers to 
Caplis & Co av 1,185 at $4.40, 1 do weighing 
930 av $4.10 and a bull weighing 950 at $3.35. 

Ramsey sold Mason & F 7 stockers av 
594 at $4, 4 heifers to Caplis &.Co av 550 
at $3.80, a bull weighing 1,040 at $3.55 and 
a cow weighing 1,070 at $3.80. 

Casey sold Fitzpatrick 9 mixed butchers 
av 1,016 at $3.90. 

Bullen sold Sullivan 4 steers av 1,050 at 
$4.50, 3 do av 740 at $4.25 and a bull to 
Mich Beef So weighing 890 at $3. 

Heeney sold Mich Beef Co 4 cows av 
1,107 av $3.85, a bull weighing 610 at $3 and 
9 steers to Sullivan av 1,036 at $4.50. 

Fox & Bishop sold Mich Beef Co 4 
steers av 812 at $4.40 and 5 mixed butchers 
av 940 at $3.50. 

Robb sold Caplis & Co 5 cows av 89% at 
$3.50 and a steer to Sullivan weighing 1,160 
at $3.50. 

Spicer & M sold Mason 11 steers and 
heifers av 918 at $4.30. 

Luckie sold Caplis & Co 5 steers av 870 
at $4.35. 

Brewer & B sold Kamman 3 mixed 
butchers av 986 at $3.40 and 5 stockers to 
Mason av 660 at $3.80. 

Webster & B sold Sullivan 21 steers av 
1,060 at $4.55. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Receipts Friday, 5895, one week ago 
358. Market quiet and unchanged. 

Sutton sold Sullivan Beef Co. 104 mixed 
butchers av 102 at $3.60. 

Parsons & H sold Mich Beef Co 38 
mixed butchers av 77 at $4. 

Bullen sold same 74 ciipped lambs av 
92 at $4.40. 

Ramsey sold Monaghan 102 part clipped 
lambs av 87 at $4.62%. 

Fox & Bishop sold Fitzpatrick 86 clipped 
lambs av 78 at $4.35. 

HOGS. 

Receipts Friday, 2,169, as compared with 
3,183 one week ago. Market active and 
15 to 20 cents higher, or 30 to 35 cents high- 
er than closing price one week ago. Range 
of prices: Yorkers and mediums, $4.27 
to $4.35; two lots of choice, av 180 Ibs., 
brought $4.0/4%: light yorkers, $4.00 to $4.25; 
pigs, $3.75 to $3.85; stags, 14 off; roughs, 
$3.25 to $3.65. 

Bird sold McClaughry 12 av 165 at $4.00. 
= & Holmes sold Bird 12 pigs av 81 at 
3.85. 


McClaughry sold Spencer 58 av 168 at 
00 


Sly sold Sullivan 46 av 153 at $4.20. 
Bullen sold same 28 pigs av 117 at $3.85. 
Roberts & S sold same 14 pigs av 105 at 


3.75. 

Pliine sold same 38 av 148 and 77 av 151 at 
$4.20, 

Brewer & B sold same 67 av 157 at $4.20. 

Ramsey sold Hammond’& Co 26 av 150 at 
at $4.20. 

Bullen sold same 120 av 175 at $4.25. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 77 av 158 at 
$4.25, 

Fox & Bishop sold same 108 av 183 and 
40 av 191 at $4.30. 

Bandfield sold same 90 av 169 at $4.30. 

Robb sold same 69 av 149 at $4.271%. 

Cassey sold same 54 av 204 at $4.30. 

Parsons & H sold same 119 av 175 and 
94 av 182 at $4.37%. 

Astley so:id Parker W & Co 121 av 157 at 
$4.25. 

Horne & R sold same 89 av 170 at $4.25. 

Talmage sold same 79 av 178 at $4.25. 

Carter sold same 66 av 162 at $4.25. 

Shelton sold same 133 av 154 at $4.25. 

Hauser sold same 113 av 175 at $4.35. 

Roberts & S sold same 111 av 180 at $4.35. 

M Hauser sold same 47 av 184 at $4.25. 

Luckie sold same 30 av 162 and 188 av 151 
at $4.25. - 

Judson sold Parker, Webb & Co 52 av 134 
at $4.15. 

Harger so:d same 54 av 168 at $4.27. 

MeMullen sold same 132 av 165 and 76 av 
179 at $4.32%4. 


OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 





East Buffalo, May 12, 1898. 

Cattle.—Receipts of cattle on Monday 
last were 4,884, as compared with 4,752 the 
same day the previous week, and ship- 
ments were 3,850, as compared with 3,740 
for the same day the previous week. The 
market opened slow and lower, prices on 
all kinds of light to medium steers show- 
ing a decline of 10@20c, with the least de- 
cline on good, handy weight steers in 
fine condition. Good fat cow and heifer 
stock sold about steady, while heavy 
steers were generally neglected, there be- 
ing no demand for export. Bulls were 
scarce and ruled strong for anything 
good. Oxen were in light supply, but 
only good, smooth light ones brought full 
prices. The range on prime steers was 
$4.90@5.10; on best butchers’ steers, $4.50@ 
4.70: on fair to best heifers, $3.90@4.65; on 
cows, $2.50@4.15; on bulls, $3.00@4.15; on 
feeders, $4.00@4.50; on stockers, $3.00@4.75. 
The best lot of Michigan steers, brought 
in by C. E. Rowlader, brought $5.00, and 
only one bunch sold higher. Since Mon- 
dav the market has ruled dull and slow, 
with all classes of heavy cattle showing 
a: decline. Exporters are doing nothing. 
Stockers and feeders have held steady. 
Quotations at the close on Wednesday 
were as follows: Export and Ship- 
ping Steers.—Prime_ to extra choice 
finished steers, 1400 to 1500 lbs, 
$4.90@5.00; prime to choice steers, 1300 
to 1400 Ibs, $4.90@4.95; good to choice fat 
steers, 1200 to 1300 lbs, $4.80@4.90; good to 
choice fat smooth steers, 1030 to 1250 lbs, 
$4.65@4.75; green coarse and rough fat 
steers, 1050 to 1400 Ibs, $4.00@4.40. Butch- 
ers’ Native Cattle-—Fat smooth dry fed 
steers, 1050 to 1150 lbs, $4.50@4.70; fat smooth 
dry fed light steers, 900 to 1000 Ibs, $4.40@ 
4.50; light, half-fed steers, $4.20@4.35; green 
steers, thin to half fattened, 1000 to 1300 
Ibs, $3.90@4.25; fair to good steers, 900 to 
1000 lbs, $4.15@4.40; choice smooth fat 





heifers, $4.40@4.65; fair to good fat heifers, 
$3.90@4.30; light thin half-fed heifers, $3.50 
@3.90; fair to good mixed butchers’ stock, 
$8.85@4.25; good, smooth well-fattened 
butcher cows, $3.90@4.15; fair to good 
butcher cows, $3.25@3.75; common old shel- 
ly cows, $2.50@3.15. Bulls and Oxen.—Ex- 
port weight bulls, fat and smooth, $8.85@ 
4.15; good fat smooth butchers’ bulls, $3.75 
@4.0; fair to good sausage bulls, $3.40@ 
3.75; thin, old and common bulls, $3.00@ 
3.35; stock bulls, common to extra, $2.75@ 
3.40; fat smooth young oxen to good lots 
fit for export, $4.25@4.50; fair to fairly 
good, partly fattened young oxen, $3.50@ 
4.15; old, common and poor oxen, $2.25@ 
3.40. Native Stockers and Feeders.—Feed- 
ing steers, good style weight and extra 
quality, $4.35@4.50; feeding steers, common 
to only fair quality, $4.00@4.25; good qual- 
ity yearling stock steers and calves, $4.60 
@4,80; stock heifers, common to choice, 
$3.25@3.75; stock steers, cull grades and 
throw outs, $3.00@4.15. 

Thursday the market ruled steady and 
unchanged. 


Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts Monday 
were 13,800, as compared with 13,800 the 
previous Monday; shipments were 10,400, 
as compared with 9,600 for the same day 
the previous week. The market on Mon- 
day opened with a fairly good demand, 
and fully 10c to 15¢c “higher on lambs, 
while desirable sheep were stronger. 
Heavy sheep and lambs, if of good qual- 
ity, were in better demand, but coarse, 
heavy lots were dull and slow. Fair to 
extra clipped lambs sold at $4.75@5.20; 
fancy wether clipped sheep, $4.10@4.20; 
choice to extra mixed handy weights, 
$4.00@4.15. At the close the market ruled 
barely steady, but the pens were pretty 
well cleared. Since Monday the market 
has ruled slow. Wednesday the market 
ruled slow at the start for all kinds of 
heavy lambs, and also rather slow for 
good sheep, with prices easier on the 
latter, and lower for the former, Quota- 
tions at the close were as_ follows: 
Clipped Lambs.—Choice to extra fresh 
clipped, $5.00@5.15; fair to good $4.65@4.90; 
culls and common, $4.15@4.50; heavy 
clipped lambs, $4.30@4.40. Clipped Sheep. 
—Good to fancy wethers, $4.10@4.20; choice 
to extra handy mixed,$4.00@4.10; culls to 
good, $2.75@3.85; heavy fed western export 
clipped sheep, $3.75@3.85; heavy native 
corn-fed wether sheep of 110 to 125 Ibs, 
$3.85@3.90. 

Thursday the market ruled 10@15c lower 
for lambs; sheep, steady; top lambs, $4.90 
@5; others, $4@4.85; exporters, $4.30@4.40. 


Hogs.—Receipts of hogs on Monday last 
were 24,510, as compared with 28,310 for 
the same day the previous week, and 
shipments were 16,530, as compared with 
19,000 for the same day the previous week. 
Receipts were somewhat lighter than the 
previous week; the market was fairly 
active, but ruled easier than at the close 
of last week for nearly all classes of 
hogs. Good to choice light mediums sold 
at $4.25@4.30; yorkers, $4.15@4.20; mixed 
packers, $4.25@4.30; best medium weights, 
$4.30; good to prime heavy, $4.30@4.35; pigs, 
$3.00@4.00 for common to prime: Since 
Monday the market has ruled steady to 
firm for light yorkers, pigs, and light me- 
diums, and stronger for heavy mediums 
and heavy weights. About all classes 
show an advance over Monday’s figures. 
Quotations on Monday were as follows: 
Good to choice light medium grades, 175 
to 190 Ibs, $4.25@4.30; choice and selected 
yorkers, 140 to 160 lbs,, $4.25; light yorkers 
and_ pigs mixed, $4.20; mixed packing 
grades, 180 to 200 Ibs, $4.30@4.321%4; fair to 
best medium weight, 210 to Ibs, $4.30@ 
4.35; good to prime heavy hogs of 270 to 
300 Ibs, $4.35@4.40; rough common to good, 
$3.80@4.00; stags common to good, $2.85@ 
3.25; pigs, 110 to 120 lbs, good to prime 
corn-fed lots, $3.95@4.00; pigs, thin to fair 
light weights, 7 to 100 lbs, $3.65@3.90; pigs, 
skips and common light and undesirable 
lots, $3.00@3.60. 

Thursday the market was excited at a 
strong advance. Yorkers early sold at 
$4.20@4.40; later, choice sold at $4.50@4.55; 
mediums, $4.45@4.50; heavy, $4.50@4.6214; 
pigs, $3.95@4.15. 


CHICAGO. 
Union Stock Yards, May 12, 1898. 

Cattle.—Receipts for last week were 50,- 
236 head, as compared with 38,366 the pre- 
vious week, and 39,985 for the correspond- 
ing week in 1897. Receipts Monday were 
19,896, as compared with 19,920 for the 
same day the previous week. An over- 
supply of cattle on Monday caused a de- 
cline of fully 10c on all classes of cattle 
except the finest quality. Sales were slow 
on a basis of $3.85@4.25 for common to fair 
dressed beef steers up to $4.75@5.25 for 
good to prime shippers. The bulk of of- 
ferings went at $4.35@5.00. Stockers and 
feeders were in good demand, with sales 
largely at $4.00@4.65. Cows and heifers 
sold at $8.50@4.50; calves, $5.00@6.00. Up to 
and including Wednesday of this week, 
receipts have been 35,810 head, as compar- 
ed with 35,547 for the same days last 
week. Trade Wednesday opened slow 
and dragging, and while a good clearance 
was made, some classes of stock had to 
be sold at lower prices. Big heavy na- 
tives, horned and branded westerns, and 
coarse stock generally suffered most. 
For the week $5.25 is the top price for 
top cattle, same as last week; $5.20 was 
the top price; bulk of sales of good cat- 
tle $4.75@5.10; exporters, dressed beef op- 
erators and market steers sold at $4.25@ 
4.50; heavy branded cattle sold around 
$4.30@4.75. Butchers’ stock of all kinds 
fairly active, but weak; veal calves, $4.75 
@6.20. Stockers and feeders fully as high 
as at any time, $4.25@4.80; steer calves for 
the country sold at $6.10@6.25. 

Receipts Thursday, 7,500; market ruled 
steady to 10c higher than yesterday’s clos- 
ing; beeves, $3.90@5.25; cows and heifers, 
$2.25@4.60; Texas steers, $3.80@4.40; stock- 
ers and feeders, $3.70@4.80. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts last week 
were 66,922, as compared with 70,410 for 
the previous week, and 73,499 for the cor- 
responding week in 1897 The market 
opened with 16,932 on sale, as compared 
with 19,001 the same day last week. The 
market ruled strong. Good sheep were 
advanced 10c, and prime lambs lic per 
hundred. About everything offered was 
shorn except Colorado lambs, but they 
sold steady to strong, prices ranging from 
$5.00 for the heavy to $5.25 for light- 
weights. Light shorn lambs sold up to 
$4.75. Good light sheep sold at $4.00@4.25. 





THe supply of spring lambs was larger 
than it has been any day this season. 
Packers had a consigrment from Ken- 
tucky, and those on the market had to 
go at some discount, and largely at $5.50@ 
6.00 per cwt. Up to and including Wednes- 
day of this week the receipts have been 
47,838, as compared with 48,506 for the 
same days last week. Wednesday the 
market was fairly active and prices 
steady. Heavy weights in either sheep 
or lambs were neglected, Sheep sold at 
$4.00@4.15; clipped lambs, $4.35@4.65; clipped 
yearlings, $4.20@4.50; big, heavy lambs in 
fleece, $5.00@5.15; the best at $5.25; a lot 
sold Tuesday at $5.30; poor, and common 
spring lambs, $5.25@5.75; something better, 
$6.00@6.25; the best, $7.00@7.25. A lot of 
goats sold at $1.50 per head. 
Thursday market steady and unchanged. 
Hogs.—Receipts last week were 176,104, 
as compared with 200,296 the previous 
week, and 149,393 for the corresponding 
date in 1897. Offerings on Monday were 
40,817, as compared with 38,489 the same 
day last week, an increase of 2,318 head. 
Receipts were larger than expected, but 
the demand was good. The quality of 
the offerings averaged fair. Values ruled 
evenly from strong to a_ shade lower. 
Mixed and butchers’ sold at $3.95@4.1714, 
largely at $4.05@4.12%; heavy sold at $3.95 
@4.22%, largely at $4.06@4.12%; light, $3.90 
@4.10, mostly at $4.00@4.05; pigs, $3.40@ 
3.90. Ten packers bought about 31,000 
hogs, shippers took 6.500, and 4,000 were 
left over. Up to and including Wednes- 
day of this week receipts have been 
97,619, as compared with 95,645 for the 
same days last week. Wednesday the 
market ruled strong, and prices touching 
the top price of the season, $4.30. Sales 
were on the following basis: Rough and 
common, $4.00@4.05; prime packers and 
good mixed, $4.10@4.20; prime mediums, 
butcher weights and shippers, $4.20@4.25, 
two lots at $4.27%4 and one at $4.30. Prime 
assorted light, $4.0746@4.12%; the up and 
down syndicate light, say 120 up to 200 
lbs, to round up at 140 and 150 lbs, aver- 
age, $4.00@4.05. There was no demand for 
light, little pigs of 100 lbs average and 
under; a few a $3.2. As the warm 
weather approaches, the demand for pigs 
is expected to fall off very materially. 
Thursday receipts were estimated at 26,- 
; market averaged 20c higher; light, 
$4.10@ 4.35; mixed, $4.20@4.45; heavy,. $4.20@ 
4.55; rough, $4.35; closing firm. 





STATE CROP REPORT FOR MAY. 

The May crop report was issued from 
the office of the Secretary of State on 
Saturday last. The following is a sum- 
mary: 

The first week in April was exceed- 
ingly cold, the average temperature 
ranging from 1 to 14 degrees below the 
normal, while in the second week di- 
rectly opposite temperature conditions 
prevailed, the mean being about 8 de- 
grees above the normal. There was 
practically no rainfall either week and 
consequently crops made little growth. 
Weather conditions the latter half of 
the month were more favorable but not 
yarm enough to insure best results. 
Temperature was nearly normal and 
rain fair in amount and very well dis- 
tributed. 

The average condition of wheat is as 
follows: Southern counties, 92; cen- 
tral, 96; northern, 98, and State, 94 per 
cent, comparison being with vitality 
and growth of average years. The av- 
erage for the State is 12 per cent high- 
er than in 1897, 2 higher than in 1896, 
and 14 higher than in 1895. Less than 
1 per cent of the area seeded will be 
plowed up because winter-killed or 
otherwise destroyed. 

The amount of wheat reported 
marketed by farmers in April is 1,088,- 
514 bushels, and in the nine months, 
August-April, 14,015,846 bushels, which 
is 5,651,517 bushels more than reported 
marketed in the same months last year. 

A report of the average amount of 
wheat usually sowed per acre was re- 
quested of correspondents this month. 
Vhe returns indicate that the average 
in the State and northern counties is 
1.66 bushels. It is 1.64 in the southern 
section and 1.70 in the central. 

The winter and spring have been 
favorable for meadows and pastures. 
Estimates indicate that only 6 per cent 
of the area in the southern counties 
and 4 pez cent in the State will be 
plowed up because winter-killed or 
otherwise destroyed. The average con- 
dition in the State is 92; southern coun- 
ties, 91; central, 93, and northern, 96. 

The outlook for fruit of all kinds is 
generally promising throughout the 
State. The average percentage for 
apples is, for the State, 91, and for 
peaches, 94. The sectional averages 
range from 99 upwards. The letters 
from fruit specialists confirm the high 
averages here given. 








When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion Michigan Farmer. 


WOOL TAGS. 


Farmers having Tags to sell 
can obtain highest market 
prices by addressin 

CARL E. SCHMIDT, 
54 Macomb St.. - - DETROIT, MICH. 
FOR SAL on very reasonable terms, modern 
roller precess mill, machinery new. 


Capacity about 50 bbls. Situated at Parma, Mich. 
H. C. RICHARDSON, Sandstone, Mich, 
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THE GARDEN 





One of the first vegetables in the 
spring is asparagus. It comes when 
most needed and is accepiable to near- 
ly everybody. It is one of the easiest 
of vegetables to raise, yet comparative- 
ly few gardens have an asparagus bed. 

The vegetable will take care of itself 
with very little attention when once 
given a chance. Perhaps this is one 
cause for the neglect. If the seed had 
to be sowed every year and the plants 
nursed through the spring it might re- 
ceive more attention, but since it is 
only necessary to prepare a bed and 
set out the roots in order to secure a 
crop for many years the work is apt 
to be put off till some other time. 

There are two ways of starting a 
bed, either by procuring roots and set- 
ting out or by sowing the seed. Each 
method has its advantages. If roots 
are procured they will yield stalks 
suitable for cutting the following 
spring. When seed is depended upon 
it is necessary to wait at least a year 
for the roots to become large enough 
for transplanting, and then it will be 
another year before the bed should be 
used. But when seed is sown the roots 
will be ready at hand when the gar- 
den is made in the spring and for this 
reason are not likely to be neglected. 
In the majority of cases, if roots are to 
be procured, it is necessary to send to 
some nursery or seed company, and 
that is something easily neglected or 
forgotten. All thingsconsidered,sowing 
the seed and raising the roots at home 
seems to be the way more likely to se- 
cure a bed of asparagus. In either case 
the first cost is not great. Seed for 
more than a hundred plants is offered 


for five or ten cents a package, two- 
year-old roots for $1.50 per hundred, 


and one-year-old plants for a little less. 
The one-year-old plants are smaller and 
more convenient for setting, but it is 
not considered best to cut the stalks 
the second year, while two-year-old 
plants will not be injured by cutting 
sparingly the following spring. 

A plant that grows as rapidly as the 
asparagus is at its best when in a deep, 
mellow soil, where there is an abun- 
dance of available plant food. There is 
not much danger of getting the grouna 
too rich, as the asparagus is one of 
the most gluttonous of garden plants. 
The quality, too, depends considerably 
upon the condition of the soil. Well-fed 
plants produce large and tender stalks 
which grow quickly, but on starved soil 
nothing better is to be expected than 
small, tough “grass” of little value for 
the table or for anything, except per- 
haps to look at. 

The seed may be sown as early in 
the spring as is convenient, in some 
corner of the garden where it will be 
out of the way. The rows should be at 
least a foot apart and the plants two 
or three inches apart in the row. This 
will be close enough, especially if the 
roots are to remain two years, as will 
be evident when it comes to digging 
them up. 

When the roots are set out they 
should be given considerable room. We 
believe that they are usually set much 
closer than they ought to be in the 
family garden, and this applies to 
inany other vegeiables as well. It 
seems strange that a man who will al- 
low ample space between the hills of 
corn or potatoes will crowd every- 
thing in the garden into the smallest 
possible area. If he were to dig into 
an old asparagus bed he should become 
at olce convinced that such a mass of 


roots must have a large feeding 
ground. Market gardeners advocate as 


much as four feet between the rows at 
the least, and five or even six are bet- 
ter, With the plants at least two feet 
apart in the row. Even at these dis- 
tances the roots soon occupy the 
ground. This may look rather large, 
but it should be remembered that fifty 
well cultivated hills will supply a large 
family for several weeks. 

The most convenient way for setting 
is to plow out a furrow, then place the 
roots in this the proper distance apart. 
When it is not convenient to use the 
plow we dig holes about a foot in di- 
ameter with a spade. The roots do not 
grow downwards, so should be set so 
as to spread out horizontally. As to the 
depth of setting, tastes differ, If the er- 
dinary green shoots are desired the 
crown of the plant need not be more 
than three or four inches beneath the 
level of the ground. If it is set seven 
or eight inches deep there will be a 





long stalk to cut beneath the surface, 
which will be nicely blanched, but is 
also likely to be ‘woody. After the 
plants are set they should be covered 
by two or three inches of soil and fur- 
ther covered, if need be, as they grow. 

Some attach great importance to salt 
as a fertilizer for asparagus, while 
others consider it of no value. In either 
case it must be admitted that the plant 
will endure an amount of it that will 
kill the weeds of the garden, so it may 
be safely applied for this purpose. Old 
brine from the beef or pork can be 
turned to good use on the asparagus 
rows. 

There are several varieties offered 
by seed companies, but they probably 
differ principally in name, as this is a 
plant not readily changed in type. The 
report of a test at the Michigan Ex- 
periment Station in 1894 has this to say 

about them: “Of the six or seven varie- 
ties of asparagus on trial here Palmet- 
to has shown a constant superiority in 
both size and productiveness, with 
Conover a close second.” There are 
several Mammoths, Giants and Excel- 
siors offered by seedsmen, if anybody 
desires to test them, but either the Pal- 
metto or the Conover may be consider- 
ed as old reliables. 

In closing we are tempted to quote 
from the description of a rather unique 
method for raising asparagus which we 
have recently read. The bed was thir- 
ty-five years old, and the owner’s mode 
of culture was as follows: “He dug 
trenches nearly four feet deep, putting 
bones, old boots and shoes, and manure 
in the bottom, filling it up with good 
earth. The plants were set six inches 
deep in the trench, and eighteen inch- 
es apart in the row. The trenches were 
three feet apart. The bed has always 
yielded bountifully. He cuts till June 
15th, removing the tops late in the fall, 
and manures heavily soon thereafter, 
adding from time to time considerable 
quantities of salt.” What good could 
those old boots and shoes do the as- 
paragus when they were so far under 
ground? 

Fr. D. W. 
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MORE FRUIT. 





“When I was a boy,” said an old 
man, “we all looked upon fruit as a 
luxury, something we could do well 
enough without, if the pork barrel was 
only full, and we could have plenty of 
flapjacks, and molasses. I never saw 
a banana until I was past 20, and on 
Visiting a city noticed a bunch hanging 
in a grocery window. I went in and 
asked, ‘What those things were, and 
on being told their name and that the 
price was 20 cents each, I did not buy, 
thinking they were too high. Lately, 
I have seen very fine ones sold at five 
cents a dozen, and cart loads of them 
are brought around. As for oranges, 
once in a long time mother used to buy 
one, and carefully divided it among the 
children, we thinking it such a beau- 
tiful thing, and wondering if there 
Was any one rich enough to buy and 
eat a whole one. Look at the luscious 
grapes, at two or three cents a pound 
by the basket, and the bunches ripe all 
around, instead of having a few green 
ones mixed in. The season, too, is 
lengthened. I have eaten very nice 
ones, home grown, on Christmas day. 
Many grow the small fruits now, and 
often, even in the city, the yards have 
a row of currant bushes, one of the 
most wholesome and luscious fruits we 
have. They are nature’s pills, given us 
to cleanse the system after the heavy 
diet of winter. Then, too, they are just 
the things for small yards, and every 
householder ought to see if he can’t 
make room for at least a few bushes. 
It has been up hill work to get the 
folks where they are now, as regards 
fruit, and all honor to the growers and 
horticulturists that have spread their 
beautiful catalogues and pamphlets so 
freely. But we are not yet at the top; 
fruit is still too expensive, it ought to 
be within the means of the poorest, as 
cheap as a glass of poor whisky or 
beer, and the fruit stores on every cor- 
ner, taking the places of the many sa- 
loons. I would like to speak to all the 
young men starting homes this spring; 
Don’t build your house in some back 
street, where there is no possibility of 
a yard. Get out in the suburbs where 
there is a small space at least. The car 
fares may be more, but the doctor’s 
and the druggist’s bills will be less, 
and if fruit and flowers are planted, 
the whole family will be benefited. As 
yet, fruit farming is not crowded; there 
is always a market, if it is choice, and 
if vast fortunes are not made in the 
business, the good fruit grower may be 
reasonably sure of a competence. 

ANNA LYMAN. 





For The Michigan Farmer, 
MY STRAWBERRY GARDEN, 

Yesterday, April 18th, we finished 
setting our strawberry garden, and 
now while the matter is fresh in my 
mind we are geing to tell the readers 
of The Farmer about it. It is well thai 
we finished yesterday for today itis 
‘aining, and a week’s difference might 
have been made in the time of setting. 
As it is, the rain is just what the straw- 
berries needed to put them in first- 
class shape. We did not get througia 
them with our cultivator as we intend- 
ed, but that does not matter so much, 
as we shall do so just the minute the 
ground is fit to work. Our strawberry 
garden contains about 90 square rods. 
not a very large patch to be sure, but 
then more money can be made proper- 
ly attending to a small area of rich 
garden soil devoted to strawberries 
than half tending to a large area of 
poor or medium soil devoted to the 
same, and as money, next to pleasure 
and success, is what I am after, I shall 
continue to put my time where if will 
bring me pleasure, success and money 
in the greatest degree and largest 
amounts, 

How many bushels of berries do we 
expect to get from the 90 rods? Well, 
two years ago this coming season, from 
the same amount of ground, we picked 
about 175 bushels. With a little extra 
care in cultivating and with an extra 
application of manure we may expect 
how many bushels? Well, wait a: year 
and three months and we shall see 
what we shall see! If we don’t get 200 
bushels it will be no fault of ours. 

While fitting our ground a neighbor 
came along and made the remark, 
“You are getting that good enough for 





a garden.” “Yes,” I replied, “when | 
get through with it, I expect it will be 
good enough for a strawberry garden.” 

Now, while some might not be par- 
ticular in selecting their best ground 
for the growing of small fruit, we are, 
and what is more we wouldn't think of 
growing a grain crop on it, for we wisi; 
to keep the condition where it wil] 
mmake a “garden” at any time. 

After picking we immediately tury 
the vines, weeds and mulch, out of 
sight, and keep the piece of ground 
well worked for the rest of the season. 
or we have done so heretofore. ‘Pj, 
season, however, we intend to get . 
growth of cowpeas to turn under late 
in the fall or leave on the ground as 
mulch to prevent any washing of the 
soil by fall, winter and spring rains, 

The piece of ground that we set 
strawberries this spring is the same 
one that gave us such a large yield tw. 
years ago. It was kept for a secon] 
picking, and then all trash turned wi- 
der and the ground worked with 
spring tooth harrow. 

A spring tooth harrow is not the bes: 
tool in the world to kill grass, as we 
have found. There are quite a laree 
number of grass roots alive yet, so we 
expect to have some trouble with them 
this season. 

We harrowed twice and rolled once 
before plowing, and four times each 
after plowing, rolling last. 

We marked the piece both ways, 4x 
3 feet, and set the plants with a spade. 

We mean to keep an account of ex- 
penses and receipts from this garden, 
and see what profit there is in straw- 
berry growing. There are 35 rows, 170 
feet long, in this garden, 12 Brandy- 
wine, 6 Wm. Belt, 6 Warfield, 3 Beder 

(Continued on page 397) 








THE DAWN OF WOMANHOOD. 





Earnest Words From Mrs. Pinkham to Mothers Who Have Daughters 
and a Letter From Mrs. Dunmore, of Somerville, Mass. 





The advent of womanhood is fraught with dangers which even careful 
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mothers too often neglect. 

One of the dangers to a young woman is belated 
menstruation. 
before its beauty is unfolded;” or she may have en- 

tered into the perfection of womanhood 


‘The lily droops on its stem and dies 


with little apparent inconvenience or 
disorder of health. Butsuddenly the 
menses entirely cease. 

Mother, puberic malady is taking 


stant steps to produce regular men- 
struation. 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 


Y hold of your daughter, and quick 
consumption may follow! Take in 
if Si SS 


‘ RS pound is certain to assist nature to per- 
wie 25%, form her regular duties, procure it at 
Ad 

_ once; there are volumes of testimony from 
grateful mothers who have had their 
daughters’ health restored by its use. 
If personal advice 
quickly to Mrs. Pinkham, at Lynn, Mass. 
5 It will be given you without charge, and 
= it will be the advice of abundant experi- 

=/ ence and success. 

Read the following from Mrs. 
DunmorE, 102 Fremont St, 
Somerville, Mass.: 

**J was in pain day and night; my doctor 
did not seem to help me. 


is desired, write 


CHARLES 
Winter Hill, 


I could not seem to 


find any relief until I took Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound. I had inflammation of the womb, a bearing-down pain, 
and the whites very badly. The pain was so intense that I could not sleep at 


night. 
and am now all right. 


I took Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound for a few months, 
Before that I took morphine pills for my pains; that was 
a great mistake, for the relief was only momentary and the effect vile. 


lam 


so thankful to be relieved of my sufferings, for the pains I had were something 


terrible.” 


x erst a Woman’s Remedy for Woman’ sIlls 





Otwell’s Tree Paint 
¥ Keeps off Borers, Bark 
@ Lice, Sunscald, Aphis, 
ry Black Seale, ‘Tree 
Le Pests. Best Paint in 
the world for fruit 
and shade trees. $1 
per gallon—paints 400 
+ yaa Cireular free. 
J ents wanted. 

ji w. - OTWELL, 
— PATEN TEE, 
Carlinville, {1l. 





Tested Seed Potatoes. 


Banner, Carman Nos. 1 and 3, guaranteed 100 per 
cent pure, 3 bu. barrel full $2.75. Prices on Ex Rerly 
Obios and —- on application. E. IMES, 
Seed Pota pecialist, Titinsnsstiie, Mich. 


CHOICE SEED POTATOES txetustet, vv 


or car load, including the best new and standar 
Tireties. Prices low. Write for catalogue. 








hess 


SP 

, the WORLD'S BEST. 
"THE DEMING 6. heey 0. 
West’n Ag’ts Henion & 


FARLY SEED POTATOES FOR SALE. 


Write Quick for Prices and Particulars. 


Money Saved on Tools of all kinds. 
. F. FOSTER, Allegan,\Mich. 




















Cc. BRAWLEY SEED IMPLE- 
VINELESS SWEET POTATOES, Pes write tor 
special offer. Mam. Artichokes 7ic.bu. High grade 
Choice re-selected Gold Mine. 
SEED) 60 best grown. Price $1.00 per 
4A. H. FOSTER, Allegan, Mich. 
ONEY MONEY: Gul to ont nt 

handsomely Thtustrated thi 

Boo i; on we ed 

THEA. 1. ROOT CO. = MEDINA, OHIO. 


MENT CO., New ae. oO. 
Br. Turkey eggs $1 25 per doz. T. G. BROSIUS, Tiftin.O. 
bushel. Bags free when full. 
is the theme of G Culture. * 
Al le, together with 
Bee upplies and 8 ‘Beak on Bee Ou Culture to 
When writing advertisers Mention Mich. Farmer 
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wood, 2 Crescent, 2 Haverland, 1 Mar- 
shall, 1 Cyclone, 1 Enhance, and a few 
plants each of eight new varieties pur- 
chased this spring. 

We intend trying a new method 
on our strawberry patch to be picked 


“this season, one which we have often 


thought about but never got around to 
try. Last fall and early winter we ap- 
plied a mulch of horse manure, coy- 
ering the vines only, the path being 
left bare. Our object in doing this was 
that we might cultivate just as soon 
as possible this spring. We cultivated 
them the first time April 12th, with 
the intention of keeping the cultivator 
going until about June 1st, when we 
expect to apply a mulch of green clo- 
ver for the three-fold purpose of keep- 
ing the berries clean, to retain mois- 
ture and for the pickers to kneel on. 

We noticed, while digging a few 
plants from this bed, that the soil be- 
neath this covering of manure Was 
ever so much more friable than where 
there was no covering, and in this re- 
spect we believe a mulch of horse ma- 
nure is better than one of straw or 
other coarse material. We will report 
later of the success or failure of our 
contemplated treatment. 

St. Clair Co. M. N. EDGERTON. 


THE SAN JOSE SCALE. 

Prof. L. R. Taft, of the horticultural 
department of the Agricultural College 
Experiment Station, in a bulletin re- 
cently issued containing a spraying 
bulletin and other matters of interest 
to fruit-growers, says of the San Jose 
seale: : 

The most dangerous of all our fruit 
tree pests has been found in a dozen 
or more places in the State and un- 
doubtedly exists in still others. Every 
effort should be made to destroy the 


‘colonies we now have and to prevent 


its introduction to uninfected sections. 

The insect has little power of loco- 
motion, but may be brought in upon 
nursery stock, or can be carried by 
birds, and ants and other insects, from 
tree to tree. It attacks all of our fruit 
plants and has been found upon vari- 
ous kinds of forest trees. 

It propagates very rapidly and three 
or four broods may develop in a 
season, so that it will quickly incrust 
the branches of a tree, which will then 
look as if plastered with coal ashes. 
When they first appear, they have a 
louse-like form and can move about, 
but they soon settle down, insert their 
slender beaks into the bark and de- 
yelop scale-like coverings. During the 
winter the partially developed scales 
are black in color, nearly round, flat- 
tened; and in most cases, as can be 
seen with a magnifying glass, have a 
small nipple at the center, surrounded 
by a well-marked sunken ring. The 
size is such that a single scale to the 
unaided eye looks like a small black 
spot. The full-grown scales are 
of a grayish-brown and reach one-six- 
teenth of an inch in diameter. The 
scales are but loosely attached to the 
tree and can be readily scraped off. 
Beneath the shell-like covering the true 
insect can be found. These are yellow 
in color and on being crushed wiil be 
found to contain a yellow oily sub- 
stance. 

When the scales are scattered upon 
ihe young twigs a purplish color of 
the bark will be noticed and on cutting 
into the bark it will be found much 
discolored. This discoloration of the 
inner bark is caused by no other scale, 
and if this is present and the ring-like 
depression can be made out, it indi- 
cates that it is the San Jose scale. This 
insect will ruin, if it does not kill 
young trees, and will render large 
irees unfruitful, and is to be dreaded 
particularly on account of its rapid 1e- 
production and small size, which ren- 
der it possible for it to obtain a foot- 
hold, and even spread to adjoining 
trees before it is discovered, as well as 
because it is difticult to reach and dle- 
stroy every specimen upon a tree with 
a’ spraying solution, while the co® of 
the materials will make it an expensive 
undertaking. 

In case one has but a few infested 
trees it will be cheapest and safest to 
uproot and burn them, especially if 
they are small and incrusted with the 
scale, 

In attempting to destroy the scale by 
spraying, some material must be used 
that has considerable penetrating pow- 
er. The leading remedies are whale- 
oil soap, and kerosene, either alone. 
mechanically mingled with water, or 3s 
an emulsion. 

As a winter treatment use either a 
solution of whale-oil soap (one pound 
\o one gallon of water), or kerosene 


emulsion (one part kerosene, one part 
soft soap, or whale-oil soap, and three 





parts of water). A pump should be 
used to make the emulsion, and the 
agitation should be kept up until a 
cream-like mass is produced. In either 
case the soap should be Gissolved in 
boiling water and applied while still 
hot. If kerosene is to be added to form 
an emulsion, the soap should be re- 
moved from near the fire before add- 
ing the oil. 

Before spraying the trees it will be 
well to cut them back severely and re- 
move as many as possible of the small 
shoots; thus the surface to be sprayed 
will be reduced, and what remains will 
be near the ground. The application 
should be very thorough, so as to reach 
every part of the tree and soak all of 
the scales. The insects are often under 
bits of bark, in the crevices of the buds 
and even beneath the surface of the 
soil, and pains should be taken that 
none escape. This application will kill 
most of the scales, but, as some may 
survive, another application should be 
made shortly before the buds open in 
the spring. At that time the bark will 
be full of sap, and, if a warm bright 
day is selected for the spraying, it will 
be safe to use undiluted kerosene (ex- 
cept, perhaps, upon the peach), provid- 
ed it is carefully applied. Care should 
be taken to use a very fine mist-like 
spray, and to use only as much as will 
hold to the bark without running down 
the trunks. If it is allowed to saturate 
the ground about the roots it may be 
fatal to the trees, 

Nearly as good results can be ob- 
tained with less danger of injury to the 
trees, from a mechanical mixture of 
kerosene and water, using three or 
four parts of water to one of kerosene. 
About the middle of June the young 
insects appear and a careful watch 
should be kept for them. If any are 
found the trees should be sprayed with 
whale-oil soap solution, or with 
kerosene emulsion, with eight parts of 
water to one of kerosene. 





Joseph St. John, Oakland Co.: The 
queries you send are answered in the 
issues of April 30 and May 7, under 
the Horticultural head. Direct all fn- 
quiries for the horticultural depart- 
ment to The Farmer office, Detroit, so 
they may have prompt attention. 


The Poultry Dard. 


THE GAME FOWL. 














Despite the prejudice with which the 
game fowl is generally regarded, aris- 
ing from their long use in the pit, it 
is safe to say no other breed has had 


such an influence in improving the 
common fowl as the game. It has 
been the strongest factor in building 
up many of the improved modern 
breeds, giving them stamina and con- 
stitution, ability to forage for theim- 
selves, and to care for and protect their 
young. No other breed furnishes zs 
good mothers as the game. Besides 
these merits the game fowl possesses 
many others. They are excellent table 
fowls, and above the average as layeis. 
The point most strongly urged against 
them is their pugnacity, and it is a 
serious fault, as the young cockevels 
will fight because they cannot help it. 
They have been bred for that purpose 
for centuries, and many of their vir- 
tues come directly from this most un- 
desirable characteristic. The intense 
breeding followed in bringing up the 
breed to its present standard makes 
it very prepotent, and a game rooster 
will always impress his individuality 
upon his progeny, no matter the breed 
of hens with which he may be crossed. 
It is this fact, coupled with his fine 
form, close plumage, and vigorous 
constitution which has led breeders to 
use the game fowl so largely in thé 
formation of new breeds and the im- 
provement of old ones. 

A recent bulletin from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture describes several 
well known varieties of the game fowl, 
and says of the breed: 

The game fowl is one of the most 
interesting. varieties of domestic poul- 
try. Its origin and history are seem- 
ingly linked with all topics concerning 
poultry and its origin, and even unto 
this day the game class is looked upon 
differently than all others. There are 


two distinct classes—the Pit game 
and Exhibition game—in the game 


family, perhaps three, which are as 
vastly different in character, as though 
of other families. The Pit game is not 
reckoned in the standard varieties of 
poultry, yet for practical and profit- 
able poultry keeping it surpasses the 





more pretentious Exhibition game. 
The type of the Pit game is as dis- 
tinct, thorough, and characteristic as 
any of the standard games, differing 
only, perhaps, in plumage and feather 
markings. Color is not considered in 
breeding Pits; it is muscle, bone, and 
strength that are sought after, bred 
for, and that distinguish it from its rel- 
ative—the Exhibition game. Note the 
contrast in character between the two 
types: The Pit is short, stout, and 
stocky, with abundant tail feathering; 
while the Exhibition game is long, 
lanky, close feathered throughout, and 
spare in tail feathering. 

For the farm and general purposes 
the Pit game has always been coii- 
sidered a practical and profitable fowl. 
It is hardy, matures early, a good lay- 
er, and fine for table purposes. Its 
flesh is considered of exceptional value 
for eating, being fine grained, tender, 
and sweet. The hens are splendid 
sitters and careful mothers. 

Of Exhibition games the bulletin 
says: For a long time the Exhibition 
game has been a favorite fowl in 
this country. By careful selection in 
breeding for many generations they 
have been brought to a high state of 
perfection. The beauty of an Exhibi- 
tion game is much praised in this and 
other countries and their class is al 
Ways filled at the numerous shows. 
They are sought after and courted by 
fanciers, and as ornamental fowls they 
have few equals in the number of their 
admirers. The practical qualities of 
the Exhibition game have never been 
demonstrated with accuracy, their tall 
figures standing in their way to popu- 
larity and = general usefulness. It 
should not be understood that they are 
an unprofitable fowl to keep, but 
rather not a fowl for farm purposes. 
They are, as a class, splendid layers 
and excellent table fowls, their meat 
being fine grained, tender, and juicy. 
They are splendid sitters and mothers. 
Their tall. commanding, and striking 
figures are decided contrasts to those 
of other poultry, and afford a diver- 
sion to admirers of fine poultry. The 
varieties of Exhibition games are 
Black-breasted Red, Brown Red, 
Golden and _ Silver Duckwing, Red 
Pyles, White, Black, Birchen, Cornish 
and White Indian Game, Malay and 
Black Sumatra Games. ; 





BEST FOOD FOR FOWLS. 





The natural food of fowls is com- 
posed of seeds, insects and grass. In 
the domestic condition we allow grain 
grass and meat. Turkeys and chickens 
drink very little water when feeding 
and even ducks and geese resort to 
water when feeding, sometimes, in or- 
der to wash their Dills more than to 
drink. 

This brings up the question of the 


propriety ot feeding soft food. It 
is known that sround = grain ab- 


sorbs a large volume of water, and 
when the mixture is apparently dry 
quite a large proportion of water ex. 
ists in it, though more so when the 
mixture it very moist and sloppy. Iv 
is not beneficial water, as the results 
are sometimes injurious, bowel disease 
and indigestion prevailing. 

It is better to feed all food dry if 


possible, and keep a trough full of 
water where the fowls can take 
What quantity they desire, oven 


ground food may be given in a dry 
condition, the different substances 
being thorouzhly mixed and placed 
in a trough. When chicks are fed 
they have cornmeal moistened, sev- 
eral times a day, and bowel disease 
results, simply because too much 
water is forced upon them in the food. 
The fowls never resort to wet foods if 
they can get dry kinds, and this is a 
matter that deserves attention.— 
American Poultry Keeper. 


BEWARE OF FAT IN SUMMER. 





The laying season is drawing to a 
close, so far as the bulk of the egg 
production is concerned, and soon the 
question of surplus fat will become a 
serious one. There is little danger of 
a ‘hen laying on fat when she is pro- 
ducing eggs in good number, says the 
Farmer's Review, any more than there 
is of a Jersey cow laying on fat when 
she is in full flow of milk, But when 
the hen has ceased to lay and begins 
to take her summer rest is the time 
when the feed must be looked after 
carefully. We may feed corn and corn 
meal with oats and the like during the 
spring months, for all of the food will 
be taken care of, but in the months to 
come the hen will make a use of that 
same kind of food that will unfit her 
for summer work. This advice espe- 





cially applies to farmers that allow 
their ‘hens the run of the corn crib. 
They may be getting a good lot of eggs 
at this time, but if they do not change 
their methods they will get no summer 
eggs. One farmer expressed it when 
he said he got fewer eggs than any 
other man in the county, and ‘he had 
the fattest hens of any man in the 
county. 

What effect fat has on the develop- 
ment of eggs in the fowl is probably 
not known, but certainly there is a 
direct effect. We remember one hen 
that fattened up till she weighed ten 
pounds. She was too fat to walk. 
After laying no eggs for months she 
was killed. Five pounds of leaf fat 
were taken from her. An examination 
of the egg producing parts showed that 
there were quantities of minute eggs 
in her, but none of these had started 
on their course of development, There 
is no danger of feeding too much food 
if it be oats or food of similar kind, 
but corn must be given only in limited 
quantities or not at all. 








Mention Michigan Farmer when 
writing to advertisers. 


Free to our Readers.—The New Cure for Kid- 
ney and Bladder diseases, Rheumatism, etc, 


DisoRDERS of the 
Kidneys and 
Bladder cause 
BRIGHT’S Dis- 


TISM, GRAVEL, 
PAIN IN THE BACK, 
FEMALE COM- 
PLAINTS, URINARY 
DISORDERS,DROP- 
SY, ete. For these 
diseases a POSI- 
TIVE SPECIFIC 
CURE is found in 
a new botanical 








GES >> i discovery, the 

, ; 4 wonderful Kava- 

/ TL: Kava Sunes, 
: _ ca y bota- 

Mrs. L. D. Fegely, Lancaster, Ills Sista, the piner me. 


thysticum, from the Ganges river, East India. It 
has the extraordinary record of 1200 hospital cures 
in 30 days. It acts directly on the kidneys and 
cures by draining out of the Blood the poisonous 
Uric Acid, Urates, Lithates, etc., which cause 
the diseased conditions. 

Rey. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, D. C., 
testifies in the Christian A dvocate, that it completely 
cared him of Kidney and Bladder Disease of many 
years’ standing. Hon. R. UC. Wood, of Lowell, Ind., 
writes that in four weeks the Kava-Kava Shrub 
cured him of Kidney and Bladder disease of ten years 
standing. Many ladies, including Mrs. L. D. Fegely, 
Lancaster, Ills., and Mrs. Sarah Vunk, Edinboro, 
Pa., testify to its wonderful curative powers in Kid. 
ney and other disorders peculiar to womanhood, . 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 

cific for yourself, we willsend you one Large 
Case by Mail FREE, only asking that when 
cured yourself you will recommend it to others, 
It is a Sure Specific and cannot fail. Ad- 
dress, The Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 
409 Fourth Avenue, New York City Mention 
this paper. 





on SAVE Your crops 
wp Get rid of Gophers. 


Ground Squirrels, Prairie Moles, Rats 
and all arieati imals BY USING 


es, and terms to Agts. F' 
. H. Lee Co. 1110 Farnam St Omaha, Neb. 


FIRE-WEATHER-LIGHTNING PROOF 
Black, painted or ee — —— 
METAL CEILINGS AND SIDE WALLS. 

Write for Catalogue. : 
Penn Metal Ceiling and Roofing Co.Ltd., Philadelphia 


Sm Hand Bone, Shell!l,Corn 
St eS 


WILSON BROS., Easton, Pa. 























THE IMPROVED =e 
VICTOR Incubator 
—— Chickens ey my 


first-class Hatcher 
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ARRED P. ROCKS, Buff Leghorns, Black Mi . 
noreas. Eggs, $1 per 17. Mammoth Pekin Ducks 
15 eggs $1. BE. L. LAKNED, Worden, Mieh. 


EGGS Heavy weight Light Brahmas, 15 for $1; 
© 30, $1.50. Pekin Ducks, large, il for $1; 22, 
$1.50. KE. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 


EGGS for hatching from choice strains of Barred 
and White Plymouth Rocks, $1.50 per 165. 
L. E. BRUNSON & M. M. WILLETT, Piymouth,Mich, 


ECCS from large Toulouse Geese 20 cents 
each, and B. P. Rocks 13 for $1. Ches- 
ter White swine. AMY SOUTHWORTH, Allen, Mich. 


pases Duck Eggs from finest strains 11 for $1; 100 
for 8; W. P. Rocks and W. H. Turkeys. Cir- 
cular for stamp. W. E. BROWN, Mansfield, Ohio. 


c= order for Pekin Duck Eggs $1 per 13. 
POLAND-CHINAS always on nd. Get 1898 
catalogue. B. A. CROMAN, Box 99, Grass Lake, Mich. 


IGHT BRAHMAS, B. P. Rocks, White Wyan- 

dottes, 20 eggs $1. Mammoth Pekin Ducks, 16 

eggs $1. Purefarm bred stock. 13 vears experience 
F. M. BRONSON, Vermontville, Mich. 


BIG BEAUTIFUL BARRED ROCKS, Pitti": 


Conger strains; eggs, $1 per 16. Pekin Ducks, Rankin 
strain, $1 per 11. B. M. KIES, Reading, Mich. 


B. P. ROCK ECCS, *12° 


best American strains. If parties purchasing are 
not satisfied money refunded. WALDOKF FARM, 
Southfield, Oakland Co., Mich., F. C. KING, Mgr. 


When writing to udvertisers please men- 
fon that you saw their advertisement in 
the Michigan Farmer. 
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range Department. 


Our Motto:—‘‘The farmer is of more cunse- 
quence than the farm, and should be first im- 
proved.”’ 








to 


KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - MICH. 


Address all correspondence for this depart- 
men 





News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 








AGRICULTURE IN RURAL 
SCHOOLS. 





At the State Grange vf 1894 the 
special committee on education dis- 
cussed this subject, and among other 
things made the following statements: 

“We shall not present any extended 
argument for such teaching, although 
we would declare our approval of it. 
We do not favor the immediate intro- 
duction of a text book on agriculture 
into the course of study in district 
schools, but would precede the use of 
such a book in the upper grades, if 
used at all, with the teaching of the 
elements of sciences, during all of the 
earlier years of the child’s school life. 
Such a study, carried on as observa- 
tions and during pleasant rambles, 
and at odd hours, gradually develop- 
ing it into a course, we believe is prac- 
ticable and beneficial. 

“It needs no argument to prove to 
intelligent people the value of the culti- 
vation of habits of exact and acute ob- 
servation. These habits are formed in 
the study of natural objects. Then, 
there is the fund of information ac- 
quired, which will be of no small value 
to every person gaining it. We must 
also face the fact that farmers, as a 
class, do not fully appreciate science. 
But this is a scientific age. Men think 
and reason and see truth differently, 
because of science. There can be no 
question but the teaching of science in 
district schools would produce a gen- 
eration of farmers much more ad- 
vanced in knowledge and thought. 
And that is what we are all working 
for. We believe, too, that this science 
teaching would tend to keep many 
boys on the farm. Perhaps we are in 
error, but we believe that the discov- 
ery, on the part of youth, of the vast 
ocean of opportunity to learn that ex- 
ists on every man’s farm, would de- 
cidedly influence the brighter minds 
towards rural pursuits, Such are a few 
of the reasons for our advocacy of the 
teaching of agricultural science in dis- 
trict schools. 

“There are at least two difficulties in 
the way of introducing such study. 
First, there is little demand for it, 
either from farmers, or from educat- 
ors. Second, very few teachers are 
qualified to teach it as it should be 
taught. At this point we believe the 
influence of the Agricultural College 
should be cast strongly for meet- 
ing the difticulty,—first, by  in- 
spiring a demand for such teach- 
ing, and second, by providing an 
opportunity to district school teach- 
ers, in a short summer school of 
science, to prepare themselves to sup- 
ply the demand. We believe that this 
work would not only be proper for the 
College to foster, but beneiicial to its 
growth and influence.” 

Thus the Grange was the first agency 
in Michigan to begin a movement 
which we believe will prove one of the 
most revolutionary in agricultural edu- 
cation. 

But what we wish to state particu- 
larly at this time is that both the Ag- 
ricultural College and the Department 
of Public Instruction are doing their 
best to introduce nature study into 
rural schools. The now famous report 
of the Committee of Twelve of the Na- 
tional Educational Association very 
strongly emphasizes nature study in 
rural schools. This report is to be 
used as a text book in our teachers’ 
institutes this coming summer. More 
than that, the Agricultural College has 
already published three nature study 
bulletins designed to be guides to rural 
teachers in teaching this nature study, 
and they will issue other bulletins from 
time to time. These bulletins are also 
to be used at teachers’ institutes 
this coming summer. Moreover, there 
is to be held at the College a regular 
four weeks’ teachers’ institute, and 
those attending will have special ad- 
vantages for preparing themselves to 
teach nature study. 

Now, what we advocate is that the 
Grange and all farmers turn in and 
help. The most practical way is to 
discuss this subject in Granges and 
then make it a principle to employ 
teachers for the coming year who are 
fitted to introduce nature study into 
your schools. It should not be made an 
extra study, but, as indicated in the 





Grange report, worked in at odd mo- 
ments and in connection with other 
work. Farmers can hasten this re- 
form by demanding teachers prepared 
to teach nature study. When you make 
the demand, the supply will be forth- 
coming. 

Other statés are working along this 
line, New York being especially prom- 
inent. Cornell University has a large 
number of bulletins, and according to 
their reports practically all the teach- 
ers in the state are receiving some in- 
struction along this line. No move- 
ment calculated to improve the condi- 
tion of farms and farmers can con- 
pare in importance, in our judgment, 
with a rightly directed movement for 
the introduction of nature study into 
the rural schools of Michigan. 





UNIFORMITY OF TEXT BOOKS. 





We are glad to present this week the 
first of a series of articles on pertinent 
rural school topics by Commissioner 
and Brother R. M. Winston, of Clinton 
Co. The vigorous contribution this 
week is on the subject of the uniform 
text-book law. 

Now, Patrons, let us discuss this ar- 
ticle and subject in Grange and let che 
correspondents tell us what your opin- 
ions are. 





GRANGE NEWS. 





HURON COUNTY POMONA. 

Will meet with Verona Mills Grange 
on June 2. We wish to see as many 
fourth degree members present as pos- 
sible. 

MRS. GEO. PANGMAN, Secy. 
SODUS GRANGE, NO. 123. 

Met April 23 with a good attendance 
and a good program. Our Grange now 
numbers 42 members in good stand- 
ing, and have candidates for initiation. 

Berrien Co. LAURA MORGAN, Cor. 

STEBBINS GRANGE, No. 709, 
initiated five members in third and 
fourth degrees, May 7th. Maple syrup, 
biscuits, and pickles were served to 
about fifty-five members. Members 
are alive and strong workers. 

Antrim Co. M. E. N. 

SILICA GRANGE, NO. 546. 

Held a successful meeting April 30, 
and instructed two candidates in the 
first two degrees. Other applications 
are on the table at present. There will 
be a harvest feast at our next meeting. 

Muskegon Co. CHAS, HORTON. 

ALPINE GRANGE, NO. 348. 

April 30, discussed ‘‘Export Bounty,” 
and “The Vegetable Garden.” We 
lately organized a Juvenile Grange. 
which promises. to become very popu- 
lar. May 7 we shall inititate 17 mem- 
bers. 

Kent Co. COR. 

MADISON GRANGE, 
on Friday evening, April 6, had a 
volunteer program. Mrs. E. Beal pre- 
sented the Grange with fourteen vol- 
umes of books of valuable literature 
for the library, which were received 
with appropriate thanks. 

Lenawee Cov. E. W. A. 

ARCADA GRANGE, NO. %00. 

April 30, discussed, ““Whai is the crop 
to raise this year?’ Brother Sharrar 
thinks wheat and beans. Pork and 
corn suggested by others. Second ques- 
tion, “Shall we elect senators by di- 
rect vote?” Decided in. the affirma- 
tive. 

Gratiot Co. A. L. KNAPP, Cor. 
ELK LAKE GRANGE. 

April 23, conferred first and second 
degrees upon 17 candidates; also rein- 
stated two members. We have a 
pleasant hall, with dining room and 
kitchen attached. We are much en- 
couraged and hope to do good work. 


MARY DEAN, Cor. 
Grand Traverse Co. 


PORTAGE GRANGB, NO. 16. 

April 30, besides the regular order 
of business, the lecturer read a select 
piece on the social feature of the 
Grange, and Sister Matteson gave a 
fine recitation. After this we enjoyed 
a maple sugar social. Brother and Sis- 
ter Wm. Burnett came from Kalama- 
zoo to help us celebrate. 


MRS. A. L. HALL, Reporter. 
Kalamazoo Co, 


NORTE ADRIAN GRANGE, No. 721, 
conferred the first and second degrees 
on six candidates May 7. Several 
members from Adrian and Wolf 
Creek Granges favored us with recita- 
tions. songs, etc. Sister E. Tingley 
presented the Grange with beautiful 
stands for the three lady officers, for 
which she received a vote of thanks. 

Lenawee Co. MRS. H. R. L. 

WHITE OAK GRANGE, No. 24), 

had a good attendance at our last 
meeting. The defeated side in our 
contest furnished a short program, 
after which a bountiful supper was 
served. April 30 H, R, Pattengill de- 
livered a very interesting and instruct- 
ive lecture, for the benefit of the 





Order. 
lecture seemed to enjoy it, and if they 
wished to, surely gained instruction 
from it. 

Ingham Co. MAY HASTINGS. 
BUEL CENTRE GRANGE, NO. 714. 
Had an interesting discussion on 
Good Roads at our last meeting. 
“Spring Work” will be discussed at 
the next, Are well pleased with li- 
brary, but with the war news to read 
and the busy season coming on, there 
is not much time to read. The libra- 
rian thinks if there were more books 
pertaining to farm work it would be 
better at this season. But if all took 
The Farmer it would not be neces- 
sary. Hurrah for The Michigan Farm- 

er. 

Sanilac Co. MAMIE COLEMAN. 
NORTH RCME GRANGE, No. 735, 
Good interest is shown and the work 
is pushing on: members are coming in 
also. The Grange meeting has been 
changed so that visits to other Grang- 
es are in progress. The correspondent 
visited the Rome Grange at its last 
meeting. There were 18 initiated and 

a good time. 

There has been some talk of a new 
hall and many are interested in plans 
for the same. 

W. GRANT BANCROFT, Cor. 

Lenawee Co. 

VERONA MILLS GRANGE, NO. 667. 

At our last meeting the first question 
for discussion was “How much of suc- 
cess in life depends upon little things?” 
All were of the opinion that success in 
life depended almost wholly upon iit- 
tle things; that one must live a pure 
life, with a character above reproach. 
This was followed by a question box, 
and some good questions were dis- 
cussed. We have lately had a wed- 
ding in our Grange, the contracting 
parties being the Overseer and Lady 
Assistant Steward. 

MRS. LAURA HUNT, Reporter. 

Huron Co. 

HAMILTON GRANGB, NO. 355. 

Arbor day was observed by our 
Grange, April 30, by planting fifty nice 
shade trees south of the hall. A special 
program was given, conducted by Bro. 
©. W. Byers. Our lecturer has assign- 
ed her work to different members, so 
we have a new lecturer every evening. 

Two new members took the fourth 
degree. Bro. Mallory has started to ex- 
periment on sugar beets. If conditions 
are favorable our Grange will raise a 
portion of their own sugar in the near 
future. 

Van Buren Co. CHAS. WAGNER, Cor. 

KENT COUNTY GRANGE 

will hold its next quarterly meeting 
with Silver Lake Grange, five miles 
southeast of Rockford, June 1 and 2. 
The program will begin Wednesday 
afternoon at 1 o’clock. There will be 
reports from subordinate Granges of 
membership, and what work they are 
doing, and a discussion on “The Fu- 
ture of Agriculture. (a) Shall it be 
Specific or General Farming? (b) Shall 
it be Taught in Our Public Schools?” 
led by John Preston, Harmony Grange, 
and Frank Furner, Evans Grange. 

Wednesday evening will be dis- 
cussed, “Is the Grange Making any 
Advancement in the Co-operative Fea- 
tures of its Work?’ and “The Future 
of Our Boys and Girls.” Fifth degree 
will also be conferred. 

Thursday forenoon will occur the 
business meeting, etc. Also discussion 
on “Is Present Law Regarding Burial 
Permits Satisfactory?’ and “Would it 
be a Benefit to all Patrons for Kent 
County Grange to send Delegates to 
the State Round-up Farmers’ Insti- 
tute?’ 

This program will be interspersed 
with plenty of songs, recitations and 
two big dinners—one upon arriving 
and one upon leaving. 

CAPITOL GRANGE, Nov. 540. 

The Lecturer, Mrs. K. L. Butterfield, 
has divided the Grange into twelve sec- 
tions of about 13 members each, ap- 
pointing a leader for each section. The 
object is to amply employ all the 
Grange talent and afford entertain- 
ment. 

Sister Jennie Buell’s section gave the 
initial program last Saturday evening. 
Music, quotations, recitations, current 
events, and a talk on “Farming in Ger- 
many” by Prof. W. O. Hedrick, of 
M, A. C., made up the evening's enter- 
tainment. Prof. Hedrick’s address 
brought out the following points: 

1, German farmers live in villages 
and no farm houses or fences are seen 
in the country. 

2. Among the peasant farmers is 
found very little modern agricultural 
machinery, and the larger proportion 
of the work is done by women. Very 
few horses are seen, dogs being used 
for means of transportation. Nearly 
all work is done by hand. 

3. No corn is grown, but large crops 


Every one who attended the 





of potatoes, tobacco and sugar pects 
are raised. ‘ 

4. The village life is not calewlated 
to develop a love for clean living. 
Nearly all the villages visited by Prof. 
Hedrick were unclean, non-progressiye 
settlements. 

“The hamlet school is the rural 
schoolof thefuture,” says Prof. Bailey 
We are doubtful if such a chance 
would be a good one if American ham- 
lets resembled the European-German 
hamlets. 

BLANCHE McCLURE, Cor. 

Ingham Co. 

ROME GRANGE, NO. 293. 

April 30, about fifty members at- 
tended. The first and second degree. 
were conferred on a class of eighteen 
candidates. There were several visit- 
ing members from West Adrian and 
North Rome Granges. Had a_ paper 
on “Will there be any need of the new 
man when the new woman comes to 
the front?” by P. H. Dowling. The 
subject was treated from the stand- 
point of the new woman. From the 
last United States census report it was 
shown that out of 128 different occu- 
pations over 4,000,000 women are en- 
gaged in 127 of them. From the new 
woman’s usurpation of man’s legiti- 
mate vocations, and her professed 
hatred of him, it is fair to conclude 
that when the new woman comes to 
the front the new man will be useiess. 

A paper was read on “Woman fifty 
years ago,” by Mrs, L. 8S. Chase. She 
referred to her own experience; told of 
various kinds of work she had done in 
early pioneer life in Michigan. Be- 
sides the ordinary housework she did 
the spinning, weaving, dressmaking, 
tailoring, and boot and shoe making, 
for a large family. Her fight with the 
wolf and lucky escape from it made 
the younger members of our Grange 
think they were certainly deficient in 
the courage of their grandmothers 50 
years ago. 

Paper, “Which is the best way to 
raise corn, to drill it in or row it both 
ways?” by Luther McRobert. He had 
no experience in drilling corn, but in- 
clined to rowing both ways, as giving 
a better chance to destroy weeds. 

Rome Grange has nearly one hun- 
dred members now, with the promise 
of more. 


Lenawee Co. DORA LL. DOWLING, Cor. 





UP-TO-DA'rE RURAL SCHOOL 'TOP- 
ICS. 





I. THE UNiFCRM TEXT-BOOK LAW. 


By Com’r R. M. Winston, Clinton Co. 

Under the above title the last Legis- 
lature adopted a new text-book Jaw, 
known as Act 189, Publie Acts of 1897, 
and found in Chapter 25, General 
School Laws. 

The title is a misnomer and mislead- 
ing. If the provisions were severally 
earried out as the electors might vote 
to do under the provisions of the law, 
scme districts now having free text- 
books, as provided under Act No. 147 
of the laws of 1889, others voting to 
provide free text-books in compliance 
with the recently enacted law, and still 
others voting not to come under the 
provisions of the law, to say nothing ot 
others that vill not vote at all, and 
thus place themselves in a position to 
be compelled to use books selected by 
the Text-Book Commission, would pro- 
duce an educational chaos that would 
startle the intelligent looker-on, nol 
only of this, but of other states. 

The feature of the law which pro- 
vides for submitting the question of 
free text-books to the voters is a good 
one. The free text-book plan appears 
te work satisfactorily for cities, and 
perhaps it is a good plan for rural dis- 
tricts. My experience, however, with 
the administrative feature of rural 
schools does not make me a believer it 
the plan of free text-books for rural 
schools, Taking into consideration the 
fact that we shall be further from unt- 
formity by coming under the new text- 
book law, I shall have to advise my 
people to vote in the negative. I do 
not believe in the principle of state 
publication of school books, nor do I 
think it advisable to create a monopoly 
by state legislation to correct evils 
growing out of the misdeeds of corpor- 
ations and trusts. Laws should be 
passed to hold in check powerful cor- 
porations, but no law should be passed 
that would have the effect of creating 
a monopoly, or that would hinder or 
limit the free exercise of individuality. 

The proper way to correct these evils 
is to give the people an opportunity to 
select the best school text-books from 
the various competing publishing 
houses, so they may not be compelled 
to use inferior books that may be 
foisted upon them by a monopoly cre- 
ated by legislation. As regards the 
prices ef good school text-books, the 
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competicion among publishers will al- 
ways regulate them to the extent of 
making them reasonably fair. All of 
our people know that they can pur- 
chase their supplies in open market 
where competition controls quality and 
price to better advantage than if they 
were compelled by law to purchase 
from one producer. 

A bill similar to the law we are dis- 
cussing was before the 1)wa legisla- 
ture during its last session, and the 
“Homestead,” a farm paper published 
in that state, in its issue of March 25, 
1898, commented as follows: 

“The bill now pending in the Iowa 
legislature, which contemplates an en- 
tire revolution in the methods by which 
text-books shall be furnished for use in 
the public schools, is one of special in- 
terest to the farmers of the state, for 
to them will accrue a large portion of 
the advantages if the changes proposed 
are good, and an equally large share of 
the burdens if t*« y be bad. The ‘Home- 
stead’ has already expressed very de- 
cided views on the subject adverse to 
the proposed change. It is believed 
that the pending measure has, as its 
sole claim to legislative attention, an 
air of economy which is entirely false 
and delusive, and that its adoption 
would be attended with evil to the 
schools and demoralization to the pub- 
lie conscience, in the corruption and 
jobbery that would follow its passage, 
for which the measure furnishes not 
even a pretense of compensation.” 

In this connection it published a long 
letter from the Hon. John Cownie, 
President of the Iowa State Agricul- 
tural Society, from which I take the 
following: 

“In the proposed bill there are three 
distinet methods provided for furnish- 
ing text-books, viz.: by contracting 
with publishers for text-books to be 
published in Iowa, nothing being said 
in regard to their being published and 
bound in the state; second, by contract- 
ing with authors who are willing to 
sell their manuscripts; and third, by 
arranging with those who are willing 
to undertake the completion of a book 
or books, or a series of books. 

“Again, if the bill should become a 
law, the use of the books received is 
made compulsory, with a heavy pen- 
alty attached to the use of other school 
books. What would the farmers of 
fowa think- of a bill for an act to cre- 
ate a commission to select a certain 
line of farm tools, contract for their 
manufacture, and make their use com- 
pulsory upon the farmers of Iowa, and 
a failure to comply to be punished by 
a fine and imprisonment in the county 
jail, as provided in this act in regard 
to uniformity of school books? What 
matters it if the tools were furnished a 
dollar or two cheaper, or the school 
hooks for a few pennies less? Will the 
farmers of Iowa surrender their rights 
to the commission appointed by the 
Governor and accept such books for 
the education of their children, or tools 
for the cultivation and harvesting of 
their crops, as such a commission 
would choose to designate? 

“There is not a farmer in Iowa who 
would trust a commission appointed by 
the Governor to select his tools and 
machines for use on the farm, and the 
most progressive farmers do not hesi- 
tate to pay a few dollars more for their 
favorite machine than they would 
have to pay for one that might suit 
someone else, but would not prove sat- 
isfactory to themselves.” 

I heartily concur in the above extract 
from the Iowa “Homestead.” I shall 
counsel my people to wait until the 
‘Text-Book Commission hag selected its 
books. When that is done, we can 
more intelligently determine what is 
the better course to pursue. To place 
districts in a position to wait until the 
commission shall have acted will re- 
quire a vote at the next annual meet- 
ing not to come under the recently en- 
acted uniformity law. 

St. Johns, Mich. 
UNIFORMITY OF SCHOOL TEXT- 
BOOKS. 

In connection with the article by 
Commissioner R. M. Winston on the 
above subject, we print a communica- 
to subordinate Grange Lecturers, from 
Bro. Jason Woodman, State Lecturer. 

For many years the State Grange, 
Speaking for the farmers of the State, 
lias asked the legislature to pass a 
law providing for a uniformity of 
School text-books, and that they should 
be published under the supervision of 
the State at a reasonable cost. This 
Measure was asked for, 1st, because 


the heterogeneous mass of booksalways 
used in Michigan caused a great incon- 
venience to people who, for any rea- 
Son, moved from one school district 





into another, and who had children of 
school age, often compelling the pur- 
chase of au entire new set of school 
books; 2d, the school books now used 
are sold at unreasonably high prices; 
3d, under our present system there is 
an unlimited opportunity for ‘“jobbery” 
between book publishers and school 
boards—an opportunity not infrequent- 
ly used. 

During the session of the legislature 
held in 1897, Hon. R. D. Graham, of 
Kent county, a member of our Order, 
introduced a bill along these lines; and 
inasmuch as the writer has been as- 
sured by both friends and foes of this 
law, that a determined effort will be 
n:ade to repeal it next year, it was 
thought best that the members of the 
Grange and farmers generally have a 
definite knowledge of the provisions of 
the Uniform Text-Book Bill. This law 
which goes into effect in 1899 provides: 

“That the State Board of Education, 
together with three county school com- 
missioners to be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor and to serve for the term of five 
years, shall constitute a Board of Com- 
missioners for the purpose of making 
a selection or procuring the compilation 
for use in the common or primary 
schools of the State of Michigan of a 
series of text-books in the following 
branches of study: Spelling, reading, 
arithmetic, geography, English gram- 
mar, physiology, history of the United 
States, civil government of the United 
States and civil government of Michi- 
gan, algebra, physies, and a graded sys- 
tem of writing books: Provided, That 
none of such text-books shall contain 
anything of a partisan or sectarian 
character: And, provided further, That 
the foregoing books shall be at least 
equal in size and quality as to matter, 
material, style of binding and mechan- 
ical execution to the following text- 
books now in use, namely: The speller 
to Harrington’s spelling book, the read- 
ers to Swinton’s readers, the arithme- 
tics to Milnes’ arithmetics, the geogra- 
phies to Frye’s geographies, the ‘gram- 
mars to Hyde’s grammars, the physi- 
ology to Hutchinson's physiologies, the 
histories to Fisk’s histories of the 
United States, the civil government to 
Thorpe-King’s civil government of the 
United States and to Therpe-King’s 
civil government of Michigan, the al- 
gebra to Wentworth’s algebras, the 
physics to Gage’s physics, and the 
writing books to the Eclectic copy 
books.” 

The Board of Commissioners shall 
advertise for sealed proposals for print- 
ing and furnishing school books, and 
shall negotiate with authors for manu- 
scripts which may be purchased with 
copyright of such books for use in 
Michigan schools. 

All proposals for compilation and 
publication of such books shall be ac+ 
companied by a sufficient bond for 
faithful performance of contract, and 
by an affidavit to the effect that the 
firm or person bidding is not in any 
way connected with any other person 
or firm bidding for such contract.” 

“Provided always, That such board 
shall not, in any case, contract with 
any author, publisher or publishers for 
the furnishkingof any book, manuscript, 
copyright or books, which shall be sold 
to the people for use in the public 
schools of this place at a_ price 
above or in excess of the following. 
which shall include a profit to the re- 
tail dealers in such books of twenty 
(20) per cent, namely: For a spelling 
book, fifteen (15) cents; for a first read- 
er, fifteen (15) cents; for a second read- 
er, tweny-five (25) cents; for a third 
reader, thirty-five (35) cents; for a 
fourth reader, forty-five (45) cents; for 
a fifth reader, sixty (60) cents; for an 
arithmetic, intermediate, thirty (50) 
cents; for an arithmetic, complete, 
forty-five (45) cents; for a geography, 
primary, thirty-five (35) cents; for a 
geography, complete, ninety (90) cents; 
for an English grammar, elementary, 
twenty-five (25) cents; for an English 
grammar, complete, fifty-five (55) cents; 
for a primary physiology, twenty-five 
(25) cents; fcr a higher physiology, 
seventy-five (75) cents; for an elemen- 
tary history of the United States, thir- 
ty (30) cents; for a complete history of 
the United States, seventy-five (75) 
cents; for a civil government of the 
United States, sixty (60) cents; for a 
civil government of Michigan, twenty- 
five (25) cents; algebra, for beginners, 
thirty-five (35) cents; algebra, complete, 
sixty (60) cents; for copy books, each 
five (5) cents.” 

Books are to have retail price 
stamped plainly on the cover, and are 
to be furnished to retail dealers, and 
school boards in districts having free 
text-books, at a discount of 20 per cent 
from the price stamped on the cover. 
A discount of 50 per cent from contract 





price is to be given in exchange for 
books of the same grade, when the 
books provided for in this bill are first 
introduced in the schools. 

Any dealer who sells or tries to sell 
any of these books at a price in excess 
of the contract price shall be subject 
to fine and imprisonment. 

No district shall be prohibited from 
using supplementary books, and its 
provisions shall not be mandatory on 
any district which already hag the ftee 
text-book system, or that may decide 
by vote not to come under the pro- 
visions of this act. 

“As soon as such Board of Commis- 
sioners shall have entered into a con- 
tract or contracts for the furnishing of 
books for use in the public schools of 
this State, pursuant to the provisions 
of this act, it shall be the duty of the 
xovernor to issue his proclamation an- 
neuncing such fact to the people of 
this State.” 

This bill will be found on page 252 
of the Public Acts of the Legislature of 
1897. These volumes may be found in 
the county offices, and I suggest that 
where possible the full text of this bill 
be studied by those taking part in the 
discussion of this law in our Granges. 
This bill was introduced jointly by Mr. 
Graham in the House and By Senator 
Forsyth in the Senate. These men are 
of differeat political parties and the 
bill is thoroughly non-partisan. 

There was a strong lobby at Lansing 
nearly all winter opposing this meas- 
ure, School book concerns and city 
school boards opposed it for reasons 
which can easily be understood. Most 
of the country members of the legisla- 
ture were in favor of 1t, and the mem- 
bers from Detroit generally voted for 
it. The hardest fight was put up in 
the Senate, but after the necessary 17 
votes to pass it had been seeured, 
Senators who had denounced the meas- 
ure as iniquitous, a job, and a measure 
that would cost the State an immense 
amount of money, voted for it and thus 
went on record as favoring it. This 
law is not an experiment, a similar one 
being in operation in Canada. ‘This 
law provides for books of a first-class 
quality, general uniformity, and cuts 
the cost in two in the middle; and it 
is safe to say that but few districts 
will avail themselves of the provision 
in the bill permitting them to remain 
under the present system. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

I should like to have Grange corre- 
spondents report to The Michigan 
Farmer their conclusions arrived at in 
this discussion and answer these ques- 
tions: 1st. Will the school districts in 
your community adopt this system? 
2d. What objections have you to it? 
3d. What amendments, if any, should 
be made to it? 4th. Would it be wise 
to have this law repealed and remain 
under the present system? 

JASON WOODMAN, 

Van Buren —o. Lecturer State Grange. 


THE WORK OF THE GRANGE. 





Editor Grange Dept: 
Your letter asking me to give my 
views of the Grange is before me. I 


was a charter member of Batavia 
Grange. No. 95, so you will see that 
I joined one of the first Granges 


organized. I had my views then as 
to what the Grange should do, and 
they have not changed much since. 

The principal work of the Grange 
should be to educate the farmer. With 
a proper education comes a multitude 
of blessings. I joined the Grange to 
get the benefit of its social and educa- 
tional advantages, and for these same 
reasons I continue to work for it and 
with it year after year. I believe it 
makes. us better citizens and better 
and more intelligent farmers. The 
Grange rightly conducted brings: us a 
stock of information which we ean- 
not get except through a similar or- 
ganization. 

You will pardon me for referring to 
our own (Batavia) Grange to illustrate 
what I think properly belongs to 
Grange work. In common with other 
Granges our Grange is constantly re- 
ceiving resolutions, petitions, etc., ask- 
ing for our endorsement. They are 
seldom endorsed or rejected by our 
Grange until the subject under con-. 
sideration has been thoroughly  dis- 
cussed. We frequently discuss a 

(Continued on page 400.) 
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Modern Roofing. 





The use of iron and steel gon and siding 
offers many advantages. It is the most complete 
and longest lived protection against the action of 
the elements. It is lightning proof in the sense 
that if a building so covered were stricken the iron 
would not take fire. It can’t blow off, as is so 
of¢en the case with ordinary shingles. When the 
length of service is considered, it is much cheaper 
than shingles, wood siding, composition, gravel, 
paper,etc. Then, it can be laid by anybody; it 
doesn’t take a special meehanic a do the work. 
A very excellent iron and steel roofing and siding 
in a variety of forms is made by our advertising 
patrons, Gedge Brothers Iron and Roofing Com- 
ed of Anderson, Ind., who publish a splendid 
ittle booklet on the subject of roofing. Send for 
a copy. 





$1.85 Excursion ng Gund penis 
15th 


The Grand Trunk Railway este, Detroit and 
Milwaukee Division, will run an excursion, Detroit 
to Grand Rapids, at $1.85 for round trip. Special 
train leaves Brush St. depot 7:00 a. m.; Gratiot 
Ave 7:05; Milwaukee Junction 7:39. Tickets are 
valid to return by special train Sunday, or on 
= of Monday, 16th. Remember $1.85 for round 

Trip 
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Self-oiling, 

Best Governed, 

Acknowl 

to be the most 

werful and 

urable made. 

We have eve 

thing the farmer 

needs in this line. 


Towers, 
Tanks and 


POWER, MILLS 


iG able points, free, 
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RAPE SEED. Ih Ib, hots 81.50 per ewe Bax 


ldc. extra. FOSTER, Allegan, Mich 





URAT HALSTEAD’ DA WAR : 
yf 4ore ntry i Wr. he Ai about aA COOK. 
uba, Our War 
D cou Spain and co ora with Foreivn Nations. C 
/ Nearly 000 pages, written since the Maine Disas- ~ 
Tag Agents _ 
Most it $10to toon one Noexperien ce necexsary. .€ 








two cent ak to pay tag 
EDU CATIONAL UNION, 324 eastern Be St. CHICAGO. Ca 
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SUMMER SCHOOL. ‘ 


Conor JULY 5th, AND CON- 
G FOR 8 WEEKS. 

am... ry pod, covering seventeen sub- 

jects in the law, will be given by members of 

the Law Faculty of the University. For de- 

tailed statement of courses and tuition address 

E. F. JOHNSON, Secretary, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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GOOD FARMS 


FOR SALE CHEAP 
in Wayne, St. Clair, Sanilac, Huron, Manistee, Katon, 
Tuscola and other counties, Mich. Also few left in 
Ohio and Indiana. a size, from $3 per acre up. 
Easy terms. Write for full descriptions and prices 
MICHIGAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
DETROIT, MICH 


éshabash [nem 


THE SHORT ROUTE 
Chicago, St. Louis ha all points West. 


Home-seekers and Califernia tourists write 
R. G. BUTLER, D. F. & P. A., 
9 Fort 8t. West, (Hammond Building. ) 


GH, a ant. City OM of yey 
of Brush 8t. office, 
waad Ave. Telephone 39 , —— 




















Lve. EAST VIA PORT HURON. Ass. 

* 7:65am | Mt.Clemens, Pt.Huron & North | ¢t 9:40am 
+10:15 am | Toronto, Montreal & Portland | t 9:05 pm 
t 1:10 pm | Mt.Clemens,Pt. Huren & North} .......... 
seeeeeeeee | Montreal, New York, etc...... | * 1:50pm 
t 4:20 pm | St.Clair,Romeo and Pt. Huren | t 6:00 pm 

40 pm | Buffalo,Toronto and New York | * 6:45am 

EAST VIA WINDSOR. 

*12 noon | Toronto,Buffalo and New York | * 1:60 pm 
t 6:40 pm | London and Int. Stations...... | ¢ 5:30pm 
seseeeeeee | LOnGOn and Int. Stations...... { 9:05 am 





DETROIT AND MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 


Saginaw,G. HavenaMilwaukee | t 9:25 pm 
Pontac and int. stations...... | ¢ 2:00 pm 
G.Rapids,Milwaukees Chicago 

Milwaukee,Lansing&G.Haven | ¢11:50am 
pm | Pontiac & intermediate stat’ns | ¢ 8:10am 
pm | Lansing, Battle Creek & Chica. 
pm | Grand Rapias. Grand Haven. 
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iDelly exceptSunday. *Daily. {Sunday only. 

















1 eRSAL Agents Wanted. __ 


Bre 
" R Write for 
: Circulars. 


lr nV 
Patented 


Weer 
©) :fIVATOR The UNI 


Ask Your Dealer For It. 


e UNIVERSAL WEEDER CO., °7,gattsursi stseet 


The meriis of this 
famous Weeder are 
known toall. Our prices 
are away below other dealers, For 
a limited period we will sell, pro- 
viding cash accompanies order, 

Permanent by oot 







e 
Remeyabie "Tooth 
Weeders at 85, 50 
ou ycede order at once. 
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question two or three evenings before 
it is voted upon. We claim that we 
have as mueh right to reject as to en- 
dorse any matter sent here for our 
endorsement. We have under consid- 
ation the subject of the Postal Sav- 
imgs Bank. It has not come to a vote 
yet. 

I believe that one man inside of an 
organization has more influence than 
ten men outside of any organization. 
The Grange has an influence, and 
every Patron should seek to increase 
that influence. We should aim to have 
a great influence in any matter where 
we choose to exert it. To: have that 
influence we secure and retain the con- 
fidence and respect of candid, thinking 
men outside the Grange. To secure 
this confidencé -we -must deserve it. 
We can only deserve it by considering 
well every subject which is brought 
before this Grange for its endorsement. 

We have in this county eight Grange 
halls. We aim to have a grand rally 
ef the fraternity at least eight times 
each year. , At these meetings sub- 
jects are brought forward which have 
been previously discussed by Subor- 
dinate’ Granges, and in this way we 
aim to do pretty thorough work in the 
Grange. 

Educational work should be the 
great object of the Grange. Then, when 
we are once organized we areéxready 
to support any financial schemes 
which promise profit. I think as a 
Grange we shouid not be too hasty to 
sanction such schemes. We should 
consider whether we can engage in 
business enterprises without losing 
sight of the main object of the Grange. 
We should consider well whether it 
is not better to buy our groceries of 
the home grocer. our clothing of the 
home clothier, our shoes of the home 
dealer, so long as they deal fairly 
with us, trusting to the Grange to fur- 
nish the knowledge which will detect 
the fraud when we are defrauded; 
also for the knowledge which will sug- 
zest a remedy. 

oO. A. VANDERBILT. 

Batavia, Branch Co. 





$2 to Grand Rapids and Return via Michi- 
gan Central. 


On Saturday, May 14, the Michigan Central 
will run one of their popular week end excursions 
to Grand Rapids. Special train will leaye Third 
Street Station at 730 a. m., arriving at Grand 
Rapids at 1:15 p m. Tickets good for return until 
the first morning train from Grand Rapids Monday, 
May 16th, inclusive Full partionla ars at City 
Office, Woodward and Jefferson Ave ,and at Third 
St. depot. 


STEEL DRAG KEEL. 

The only that will keep 
the drag firm and avon inits course. Can be quick- 
ly and easily attached to any float drag or harrow 
and will hold it in position so that every tooth will 
work alike. Made of \< in. steel plate, and any part 
found defective will be replaced free. Circulars 
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free. No farmer can afford to be without one. Ad- 

dress 8. P..BROUARD, Marshall, Mich. 
THe WHEEL 
OF TIME 







for all time is the.... 


Metal Wheel 


We make them in all si: 
veri eon zes and 


“BIT YOUR Wagon, 
Perfectly without chang 








| lightens 
the 
AXLE :- 


shortens 


the 
REASE ~ 


Makes the wagon pull easier, 


helps the team. Saves wear 
and expense. Sold 
everywhere. 





is one of the three im- 
portant ingredients of 
a complete fertilizer ; 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 
the others are phos- 


Pp otas phoric acid and nitro- 


Too little Potash is sure to result in a partial crop 


sy 


gen. 
failure. 


An illustrated book which tells what Potash is, how it 
should be used, and how much Potash a well- balanced 
I° é = fertilizer should contain, is sent free to all applicants. 

e Send your address. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 03 Nassau St., New York. 
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HILLSIDE 


OR PIVOT-AXLE  _ 


CULTIVATOR 


















BUCKEYE 


Easy "toHandle, Easy to Adjust. 
Durable, Perfect. 


Most wheel cultivators 
slide in hillside culti- 


vation and the opera- instead of 
tor has great trouble Shovels 
if desired 


to keep the whetls off 


the row. We have More about this 


overcome all this machine an our 
difficulty by the con- : _ key e 
struction of this Drill 
s 2 Combined 
Hillside Grain and Fertilizer 
Drills, ——— 
i ren Cider Mi 
Cultiva- mae Cider fille, 
ete., in our circulars 


and illustrated cata- 


() oo logue. They will be 
Free. 

The operator can adjust the Better write for 

wheel at such an angle 2s fo P. I Pp >. MAST. & CO. 

gather the space lost by the 

constant tendency to slide. 4 Canal St. SI i D, 0. Branch House, Philadel; fe 





American Buncher 


and Seed Saver— 
it’s a neat device for attaching to the cutter bar of a mower 
FOR HARVESTING CLOVER SEED. , 
The cut shows how it operates. Saves all shattering. It will 
follow right after any machine now used and save one- 
third more see ened than can otherwise be secured. This is 
the willing testimony of hundreds who have tried it and who 
know. Pays for itself the first season. Ask your dealer 
forit. Catalogue and testimonials from users sent free. 


American Buncher Manfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 















but have sold direct to the con- 

sumer for 25 years at whole- 

sale prices, saving him the 

dealer's profits. Ship any- 

where for examination. 

Everything Vehicles, (~ 

118 — of Vehicles, 

, 55 styles of Harness. 

Top Buggies, $36 to $70. eR ae Ar tS] 

_ Surreys, $50 to $125. Carria- KV 

= ges, Phaetons, Traps, Wagon- Xf \ 

Ey ettes, Spring-Road and Milk z é 

No. 1. Surrey Harness. Price, $16.00. Wagons. Send for large, free No. 606Surrey. Price, with curtains, lamps, sun- 
As good as sells for $25. Catalogue of all our styles. shade, apron and fenders, $60. As goodas ‘sells for $90, 


ELKHART cag&14GE AND HABNESS MFG. CO. W. iS. PRATT, Scc’5, ELKHART, IND. 
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Modal and Highest Award at the World'e Colombian Exposition, 


SAW MILL & ENGINE 


REST SET WORKSIN THE wer. Warranted the best 
Shingle Mills, Machinery, an ndard Agricuiturai "fool 
ments of Best Quality at Icwest oan Tilustrated Catalogu: 


=a FARQUHAR SEPARATOR 


i bmp on: ¢ 
lost econom’ htest draught, 

fae Wastes 0 0 grain. Cleans Teed? 
BZ for market: Send for catalogues, 


® iv. B. FARQUHARCO,,Ltd., York, Pa, 


ii ACWUSICDG. Weeter 


Can be adjusted from 
30 inches to 7% feet. 
No shafts to hinder 
working close to fence, 
Depth of cut regu- 
lated. Write for prices 
and territory. 


KEYSTONE 
Farm Machine Co.. 


LIMITED 
. York, = 





Pa. 



















ZS 4S 
Ww tock taranice pro me. %G : 


Q Wood and steel or all steel. 


SPENCER’S 


(BOXs PERPETUAL 


HAY PRESSES 


have large feed holes; large wheels; 


tomatic Door to rer 
over SS two feeds to the Jonge 


i. than 9-in. where the team erosses, 
Y 


J. A. prise” 
Box31_ DWIGH 
ILL. 
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Self-Locking Hand Potato Planters, 


RECORD: 
EUREKA: 4 acres 
and 320 hills (19,680 
hills) in 10 hours; 
2 590 hills in 1 hour. 
PINGREE: 4 acres 
(19,360 hills) in 9 
hours and 48 mib.: 
2.106 billsin 1 hour 
(Hills 3 feet apart 
each way). 
EUREKA, §1 25: 
PINGREE. $1.00; Patent Sack. 60c. Send for free 
booklet: ‘ Potatoes—How to Plant Them 
GREENVILLE PLANTER CO., Giesnvilie, Mich 
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A ha ran thin an the Roatan Gina ian Ghantinnthnn ths Ayn he and 
WE SELL DIRECT TO FARMERS. 


FARMERS %, Mtge. DEAL WITH US AND SAVE 40 rencr. ON YOUR FERTILIZERS. 
u Save Salesman’s Expenses and Agent's Profit. 
Analysis. Phos.Acid, Ammonia, Actual Potash, 
Per cent. P. Per cent. 
22 to 25 


‘er cent. 
Pure Raw Bone Meal........ 4 tod $22.00 per ton 


Four Fold Fertilizer. 9 to 10 2 to3 2 to3 16.00 
ag City “ig 8 to 10 1% to 24 1 to 2% 1g.00 “ 
Big Bonanza cm 9 to 10 92 to 3% 4 tod 20.00 “ 


Potato Special ee 9 to 10 8% to 4% 
Tobacco .o~N > - oa 


Bone and Meat............cscseus cose 130015 4 005 sntasaeecne “ 
5 For samples vp nanan write WALKER. STRATMAN 2 % CO. Herr’s Island, P= P>, 
AYA SMV VV VV EVV VV eV VY 


RSTn ead eer ee 
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» Large inside burr 








Pressure between 
burrs in grinding 
is carried on cbill- 
ed roller bear- 







Sold mitiae an a bsolute guaran to ms double the 
amount of work of any other mill of saie size or 
ei arae Write for circulars and prices. 


FG, CO. Carrollton, Mo. 
















































































Is a Fence that has a Patent Chain Tightener that 
can be opened for the passage of steck and farm 
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| STEEL WEB PICKET 





implements This is the enly wire fence that 
FENCE FOR LAWNS AND CEMETERIES. can be opened. Write for circular on prices. " 
week gee ~ he ed Field and aes CO wMON SENSE FENCE CO., 
Fence ty or without} jew cereab ne barbed. No. 32 Main Street. aman Mich. 
DE KALB FENCE CO., 62High $ St., DE KALB, ILL. 





The twis what K 4 ‘ 
mous. With our Duplex Automatic Machine you 
60 


day of by 


Advance Fence 


$ SOLD DI- 


PAY FREIGHT a Wie fr 
AND Is $ og = ~ asking. Address. 
ONLY THAT WAY geville, Indiana. 





e middleman’s profit and brings his “a4 

within a e price th that beats any hand fence i 
hasa fence that is a i] _—— he’s 
te ob. ars ALL INTER VEN; no 
loose ends, TIE WIRES CANNOT SEP. Don’t 
bay’ until you a our circulars and extra special dis- 


ADVANCE FENCE COG" Old St. Peoria, Ill. 





DON’T PAY HIGH PRICES 
FOR FENCING. 
$5 FOR MACHINE. 


Builds fence any height, any 
rumber of wires any dis- 
tance apart. Cabled or plain 
wire for either borizontal or 
cross wires. Any weight 











LUMBER 


TO SELL DIRECT TO THE 


FARMER and CONTRACTOR. 


Long Barn Timbers, Barn % Barn Siding a Ceil- 
ing, Siding. Lath and Shingles. 
Write for prices. €.S. BLISS & co, Saginaw, Mich. 


Neri TOP_BUGGY FOR $22.75 


Also COLUMBU IES for $39.90. 
Read Wagons, $16. ts Phetens, $87.50; 
= = Surreys, $42.70. You don’t pay for 
ay —_ until after received. Every- 

ng in sow rpess 

Saddles in our reve iele Catalogue. 
SEARS /ROEGUCK 4 & CO. (Ine. ) GHicaco. ie 
thoroughly reliable. —Editor.) 












it 


wire can be used. 
Redmond Fence Machine Co. 
Lock Box 31, Perry, Mich. 


Time Slacks 


all wire fences 


—7@ But man can tighten the Buchanan 
= et | yf Fence in five minutes. It has a chain 
= tension and stiff oak stay made so that 
sae) one wire can be loosened or tightened at 

a time, through entire fence, Can always 
be kept same as new. Horses and cattle cannot press it out of 
shape by reaching over it. Nor hogs cannot bend stay and lift 
lower wires and go under. Agts, wanted. Catalog for stamp. 


BUCHANAN FENCE CO. Box10, Smithville, Ohio. 
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Bond Steel Post Co. Adrian, Mich. 



































































































IN PEACE 


soldier will do, but ‘‘when duty calls’’ 
genuine stuff. Crops threatened with 





ale] 





most an 
we nee 
invasion need a fence that really protects. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 





























fo «CC GENERAL AGENTS 


wanted to superintend local 
agents selling the Combination 
Lock-pin Clevis to farmers and 
others, Self locking ; always 
sells at sight: exclus- 


. bey 1) percent promt | 


Sy Street. Chicago. 






h y 
Combination 
Clevis & Pin 
Ever Pat’d. 












secure 
tres 5 






























R, f Spring. 
MOOI : Or: Use Sykes ‘Old Siyie" 
liing sparks can’t fire it, hail can’t break 
Sykes Iron and Stee! Roofing Co. Niles, O. and Chicago, Ill. 
Sent on approval. Socom. hand 
fake. Write for our great offer. 
feet or more ey, your water supp!y, 
feet high for every foot ot 
WITHOUT ATTENTION 
BEST SCALES. LEAST MONEY 
We make Steel Wheels to fit aD) 
out. We also manufacture Steel 


you ma ¥ 
Avoid mistakes and secure the 
Tataadels & tae. made in a var- IRON ROOFING 
it and the wind can’t blow it off. Roofs that have been 
’ 
1260 ‘97 BICYCLES BELOW COST 
bicycles, $5 up. BICYCLE FREE 
CYOLE CO., Factory, 12-: fa 
PUMPS WATER AUTOMATICALLY BY 
nd it will deliver a con- 
fall. 
RIFE ENGINE CO., 126 Liberty Street, New York. 
JONES OF BINGHAMTON N. Y- 
size artd width tire. Staggard and 
Handy Wagons. Catalogue free. 





id me ia new 
How’s Your |: 
very best thing of the kind made. 
iety of sayies be easily put on and is longliv “y and 
a 
on 2h years are good yet. Send for catalogue and prices. 
of making to clear our factory 
to advertise us. Easy a, no 
CO: 
Franklin St ; Salesrooms. 69-71 Fourth Av., CHICAG 
WATER PowER. Place this engine two 
stant stream of water 3) 
WITHOUT STOPPING. 
Straight Spoke. Will not rot or dary 
Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, Il!. 
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